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THE ALLEGORY OF FORTUNE AND THE IMITATION 
OF DANTE IN THE LABERINTO AND 
CORONACION OF JUAN DE MENA 


HE basis of Mena’s allegory in the Laberinto de Fortuna is the 
popular medieval symbol of Fortune and her Wheel. But in 
Mena’s hands the commonplace allegory takes on a distinctive form, 
becoming both intricate and striking. Much speculation concerning 
its origins has therefore arisen. 

Mena’s poem is a synthesis of many well-known elements: these 
are Fortune’s palace, not very original in conception, and her wheel, 
now grown rather complicated; the three Fates, who actually turn 
the wheel, a privilege denied to Fortune herself; the Ptolemaic 
system of the planets and their influence on humanity; the usual 
host of worthies and sinners; and a guide, Providencia. 

The allegory is not a complete success. Fortune herself never 
appears. The half-hearted attempt to connect the maze of her 
wheels with the figure of the Labyrinth fades out in copla 63. 
There is considerable confusion between Fortune and the Fates, and 
also in Mena’s own attitude towards foretelling the future. He 
makes Providencia condemn those who seek to know what is to 
come, but ends his poem by enumerating various good omens which 
foreshadow the future greatness of Juan II.!_ Mena is usually a very 
careful writer, and these flaws make one suspect that the allegorical 
framework of the Laberinto did not interest him nearly so much as 
the subject-matter to be contained within it. It is merely the 
setting for what Mena has to say about the political and moral state 
of Spain, and is not of primary importance in itself. 


1 Laberinto, cop. 296. 
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It is unlikely that such a complicated allegory as the Laberinto 
should be a solitary production in Spanish literature, and there have 
been many attempts to relate it to various sources. Chief of these 
are the writings of C. R. Post,? who has attempted to set Mena’s 
work against the general background of allegorical literature. Post 
rightly concludes that Mena’s sources are mainly Latin, but his 
work is marred by a lamentable tendency to deduce imitation of 
Boccaccio and Petrarch on little evidence,’ and of French sources on 
next to no evidence at all.‘ 

Post has relied far too much upon internal evidence. The fact 
is that the allegorical literature of Fortune was very extensive in 
both classical and medieval times: that is, an abundant literature 
was available to Mena in Latin and in several modern languages. 
This literature is so homogeneous that a comparison of isolated ex- 
amples automatically reveals similarities where there is not neces- 
sarily any real connection. So Post finds points of contact between 
the Laberinto and a host of other works, including the Anticlaudianus, 
Boethius’ De Consolatione, Boccaccio’s Amorosa Visione, Federigo 
Frezzi’s Il Quadriregio, Tommaso di Saluzzo’s Chevalier Errant, the 
Roman de la Rose, Baudoin de Condé’s Prison d’Amours, and the 
Kingis Quair of James I of Scotland. 

This use of internal evidence alone leads to false conclusions. 
Mena evinces surprisingly little enthusiasm for French literature. 
His prose works are usually a parade of erudition,‘ filled with quota- 
tions and references: yet in these he never mentions a single French 

2 Medieval Spanish Allegory (Harvard Univ. Press, 1915), and “The Sources of 
Juan de Mena,” Romanic Review, III (1912), 223-79. 

* Boceaccio’s Amorosa Visione is regarded as the source of both the Laberinto 
and the Coronacion: but would a man so widely read as Mena found his two major 
works on one poem, and that in the Italian vernacular? 

Petrarch’s Trionfi is said to provide a few of the Sages of Lab. 118-9; but all 
the Sages in these two coplas come from Eusebius, Canon Chronicus, ann. 1520- 
2103 (in Jerome’s version, Migne, Patrologia, XXVII). Cf. also Maria Rosa 


Lida de Malkiel, Juan de Mena, poeta del prerrenacimiento espafiol (Mexico, 1950), 
p. 55 ff. 


* Cf. “Sources of Juan de Mena,”’ pp. 228, 229, 230, 240, and the two entirely 
unsupported statements (pp. 247-8) that the placing of the good and the wicked 
within one type of character on the same wheel is “an idea derived from French 
allegory,” or that Mena is closer to Dante than to Petrarch or Boccaccio in “‘in- 
stilling life into the fantastic unreality of the allegorical type that he borrowed 
from them and from French sources.” 

* Especially the T'ratado de amor, the Yliada en romance and the Commentary 
to the Coronagion. 
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work or personage. ‘There is reason to believe that Mena knew the 
Roman de la Rose,* but this alone does not entitle one to assume that 
the Laberinto is drawn principally from French sources. On the 
contrary, Mena’s own many quotations and comments show a dis- 
tinct preference for Latin and Italian. Instead of comparing the 
Laberinto with isolated examples of the allegory of Fortune, it is 
necessary to set it against the background of the whole of the 
literature of its kind, bearing in mind which languages Mena read, 
and the preferences evident in his other works. 

The literature of Fortune is very extensive, and is not confined to 
Mena’s own times. The importance of pure chance in human 
affairs has always been uncomfortably obvious, and in times of social 
instability the figure of Fortune has often enjoyed literary promi- 
nence. Antiquity produced two main attitudes towards Fortune: 
propitiation of a frightening goddess—there were eighteen temples 
in Rome alone’—or Stoical contempt. But the attitude of the 
Middle Ages is more complex. The teaching of the Church in- 
creased the general awareness of the fleetingness and instability of 
this life. This was commonly attributed to three great factors, 
Time, rushing Man from one experience to the next; Fortune, ruling 
the conditions under which his life is passed ; and Death, always ready 
to whisk him away.’ But Christendom found a special difficulty 
with Fortune; she had been a real pagan goddess, and must either 
be eliminated or fitted into the scheme of Christianity. Boethius, 
whom Mena and many others took for a Christian, taught that 
Fortune was not an irresponsible force: she is rather the active 
agent of Providence, which is that part of the mind of God which 
disposes of the affairs of men,’ while her capricious conduct serves 
only to demonstrate the worthlessness of the goods she controls.” 
Mena takes over this definition complete in the Laberinto For 
both Mena and Boethius, men only come under Fortune’s sway of 
their own free will. In Boethius, Man may mount Fortune’s wheel 


® See infra, p. 11. 

7H. R. Patch, The Tradition of the Goddess Fortuna in Roman Literature and in 
the Transitional Period, Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, III (1922), 
134, 

® Cf. Pedro Salinas, Jorge Manrique, o tradicién y originalidad (Buenos Aires, 
1947). 

* De consolatione, IV, vi, 21 ff. 

% Tbid. II, xiii, 1 ff. 

4 Cop. 7 ff. 
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or not, as he chooses; in Mena, he may fight his way into her palace 
or remain in peace outside. Both regard Fortune as an unpleasant 
creature, ruled rather against her will by Providence, and have not 
attained Dante’s conception of a Fortune blessed and contented in 
her appointment as God’s instrument.” 

Throughout the Middle Ages, the three great themes of Time, 
Fortune and Death produced an unbroken flow of literature, whose 
major forms are poems of the “‘Ubi sunt?”’ variety, the Planctus and 
the Dance of Death. The literature of Fortune contains great 
variety within itself. H.R. Patch has demonstrated" that it was 
widespread and continuous in Latin, Italian and French from the 
twelfth to the fifteenth centuries. Fortune and her wheel were 
“not the figment of one mind alone. The representation delighted 
many, and writers enjoyed alluding to it, perhaps adding a wheel or 
two more in order to enhance the effect. In its final forms, the 
figure is the creation, not of one poet alone, but of hundreds.’’ 

In Spain, the fifteenth century produced a great spate of this 
kind of literature, of which Mena’s Laberinto is the most ambitious 
example.'® Sometimes the work is directed against Fortune in the 
abstract, like Santillana’s Bias contra Fortuna, or against one of her 
more unpleasant manifestations, as in Ruy Pdéez de Ribera’s Desir 
contra la provesa. Or all three themes combine in a general distaste 
of this world, as in the Coplas de contemptu mundi of the Constable 
Pedro of Portugal. So great, indeed, was the output, that a serious 
and scholarly cleric like Lope de Barrientos felt that the province of 
the Church was being invaded, and wrote his treatise De caso et 
fortuna** to protect Juan II from any misapprehension thrust upon 
him by these over-productive poets. 

It is useless, then, to seek precise antecedents for Mena’s al- 
legory of the House of Fortune with its multiple Wheels. He knew 


2 Inferno, VII, 62 ff. Post (op. cit., p. 237) indicates that Mena does not 
derive from Dante, but does not see the debt to Boethius. M.R. Lida de Malkiel 
deals with it fully (p. 24 ff.). 

4 Op. cit., articles 3 and 4, and Fortuna in Old French Literature (Vol. IV, 
article 4 in the same series) and The Goddess Fortuna in Medieval Literature 
(Harvard Univ. Press, 1927). 

4 The Goddess Fortuna . . . , p. 176. 

46 Pierre Le Gentil has many other short examples. Cf. La poésie lyrique 

et portugaise 2 la fin du moyen dge (Rennes, 1949), Vol. I, 351 ff. 

16 Published with the rest of Barrientos’ works by Fray Alonso Getino, 
Anales Salmantinos (1927). 
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of the Roman temples to Fortune at least from Ovid,'’ and had 
certainly read Seneca, Valerius Maximus, Boethius and Dante, all 
of whom abound in references to that goddess, and most probably 
Petrarch’s De remediis and Boccaccio’s De casibus as well. But one 
cannot supose him to have been familiar with all the vast literature 
of Fortune existing by the fifteenth century. So the fact that in the 
Prison d’amours lovers whirl round on the Wheel of Fortune, or that 
James I describes her spinning men off her Wheel into a pit, does 
not necessarily mean that Mena had any knowledge of the works 
concerned. Of those cited by Post, the two works which seem to 
have most connection with the Laberinto are the Anticlaudianus and 
Federigo Frezzi’s Quadriregio. In the Anticlaudianus, Fortune’s 
palace, half ruined and half splendid, stands upon a mountain ; but 
Mena’s palace is in a plain, and apart from the walls of glass and 
treacherous doorway, he gives no details. There is nothing ap- 
proaching the symbolism of the winds, or of the trees which fade 
and flourish at the same time. In the Quadriregio, Fortune turns 
seven wheels, whose ascending arcs are gilded : joyful songs are sung 
at the top of each wheel, and dirges at the bottom. But the 
wheels are not connected with each other, and there is only one man 
on each, so that it represents rather his own personal fortune than 
one of the major powers of the universe. 

The tradition of Fortune was naturally part of Mena’s literary 
heritage. He does not claim to be writing anything new, but simply 
“lo que a los sabios non deue ser nueuo.’””'* Yet he is not content 
with the more ordinary forms of the allegory, and tries to give it 
universal significance by combining it with the other great topics 
popular in the Middle Ages, the influence of the planets and the 
fleetingness of Time; or, as Salinas has it, the “famoso instrumento 
de la Fortuna . . . ahora consiste en tres ruedas, la del pasado, la 
del presente, y la del futuro, curioso caso de la imbricacién de los 
t6picos Fortuna y Tiempo.” 

But if the basic figure of Fortune and her Wheel cannot be 
ascribed to any single source, there are other more distinctive ele- 
ments in Mena’s allegory whose provenance one might expect to be 
able to trace. The scheme of concentric circles immediately sug- 


17 Mena quotes Ovid’s reference to the Temple of Rhamnusia (Metam. III) in 
the Commentary to cop. 51 of the Coronagion, dwelling upon both Temple and 
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gests the Divine Comedy, and indeed, there has been much discussion 
concerning Mena’s debt to Dante. Opinions vary greatly. San- 
visenti® and Farinelli® trace practically every detail of Mena’s 
work to Dante. Post finds no connection at all. Maria Rosa Lida 
de Malkiel has recently pointed out some undeniable similarities,” 
but the question is by no means settled. 

Again, there has been a general tendency to assess Mena’s debt 
from internal evidence alone. This is not satisfactory, since Dante 
and Mena have many sources in common, and more independent 
information is available. It is clear that the Divine Comedy was 
easily accessible to Mena, both in Rome, where Dante was famed 
long before Mena’s arrival, and in Spain, where Mena’s close friend, 
Santillana, stocked his library with Dante’s works and had the 
Divine Comedy translated into Castilian in 1427. There is also 
some proof that Mena had read the Divine Comedy, and admired it. 
In copla 37 of the Commentary to the Coronagion, he refers respect- 
fully to “el serdfico Dante,”” and quotes three lines from the 
Inferno,” in Italian, in praise of Virgil. These references become 
more important when one realizes that in the whole of the extensive 
Commentary to the Coronagion Dante is the only poet quoted in the 
vernacular: even Boccaccio is only mentioned for his De claris 
mulieribus. “Seraphic” is a term which Mena uses elsewhere to 
praise the Iliad“ and there is not the least doubt of his veneration 
for Homer, ‘“‘monarcha de la universal poesia.’ 

It also appears from the Commentary that Mena had studied 
Benvenuto da Imola’s Commentum super Dantis . . . comoediam. 
He copies Imola in prefacing his work with four explanatory pre- 
ambles, and refers to him directly as “el comentador sobre la 
comedia del Dante.”” In copla 33 he borrows Imola’s description 
of the laurel leaves which form the poet’s crown, and in copla 40 his 
definitions of Comedy and Tragedy. Post?* has worked out these 
parallels completely. 

” B. Sanvisenti, J primi influssi di Dante, del Petrarca e del Boccaccio sulla 
letteratura spagnuola (Milan, 1902). 

* A. Farinelli, “Dante in Ispagna,” Giornale Storico della letteratura italiana 
(Turin, 1920), supplement no. 8. 

1 Op. cit., pp. 17 and 18. 

32 Zaragoza edition of 1499. 

% Inf. I, 81-4: “Tu se lo mio maestro . . .” ete. 

*“Una .. . seraphica Obra’: Yliada en romance, Prohemio, p. 36, ed. Mar- 
tin de Riquer (Barcelona, 1949). 


*6 Tdem, p. 35. 
*%* “The Sources . . . ,” pp. 268-9. 
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So far, then, it is evident that Dante’s works were accessible to 
Mena; that he admired Dante; that he could quote from the 
Divine Comedy, and had read at least one commentary on it. But 
the imitation of Dante is not a major characteristic of Mena’s 
works. The evidence of it within the Laberinto is so slight that one 
would feel it to be inconclusive were it not confirmed by the more 
obvious borrowings in the Coronagion. Only when all three works 
are considered together does it become clear that the Divine Comedy 
affected the structure of both Mena’s poems. 

The Coronacion is based on two contrasting visions, consisting 
of the punishment of certain vices in the Valley of Hell beside the 
river of mortal sin, and the reward of the corresponding virtues?’ 
on Mount Parnassus. There had been visions of Heaven in Spain 
before, and visions of Hell too, but the combination of the two ap- 
pears to come from Dante. Petrarch and Boccaccio, it is true, 
combine visions of pleasant and unpleasant places, but they each 
begin with the pleasant vision and end with its opposite. Dante 
and Mena, on the other hand, describe wretchedness and misery 
first in order to lend emphasis to the subsequent account of virtue 
rewarded by complete felicity. 

The symbolical geography of the Coronagion is also reminiscent 
of Dante. Mena wanders in darkness along the banks of the gloomy 
river of sin, until he finds himself among the damned. He explains 
that “mi camino” represents “la presente vida deste siglo; que es 
caminera y nunca cessa de cumplir su jornada. Esta nuestra vida 
quando oye de algun lugar virtuoso y sancto, o hablar do se deven la 
verdadera y perdurable sciencia platicar, luego aquexada nuestra 
carne con estimulos ... del alma que dessea perfection... 
haze nos caminar para alla.’** The weakness of the flesh causes 
Man to fall by the wayside, but Divine Grace comes to his aid. 
Mena finally crosses the river and ascends Mount Parnassus, which 
is in many ways similar to Dante’s Mountain of Purgatory. Not 
only does Mena’s precise, detailed description of the symbolical 
trees and carved thrones recall very strongly Dante’s careful ac- 
count of the cornices round the Mountain of Purgatory, but Mount 
Parnassus culminates in a plateau very similar to the Earthly 
Paradise crowning the Mountain of Purgatory. Both represent 
the maximum of human achievement, resulting from the combina- 

*7 Cf. I. I. Macdonald, “The Coronagion of Juan de Mena, Poem and Com- 
mentary,” Hispanic Review, VII (1939), 131. 

*8 Coronacion, Commentary to cop. 4, 
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tion of wisdom, learning and virtue: there Dante honours wise and 
virtuous statesmen, and there Santillana, who is to Mena the em- 
bodiment of virtue, wisdom and statesmanship, is crowned. 

Some details of the Coronagion likewise recall minor points of the 
Divine Comedy. Mena is startled to see Santillana crowned and 
asks if he is already dead. The Muse replies” that his spirit is 
crowned on Parnassus while his body sleeps on earth. The central 
idea can be traced to Inferno, xxxiii, where Dante describes several 
souls who are already suffering in Hell while their bodies, possessed 
by devils, continue to live on earth. The idea of an assembly of 
famous men gathered together to do honour to another probably 
comes from Inferno, iv, where a group of sages greets Dante and 
Virgil in Limbo. Boccaccio has such a gathering in his Amorosa 
Visione,” but Mena resembles Dante in the greater importance 
given to Virgil over other poets. And it is in the Commentary to 
this verse that he quotes Dante in praise of Virgil. 

The main elements in the structure of the Laberinto are also 
reminiscent of the Divine Comedy. It is difficult to see why Post 
should deny Farinelli’s derivation of the seven circles on Fortune’s 
Wheel from the Heavens of the Paradiso.** Post’s argument that 
Mena does not place the same kinds of people as Dante within each 
sphere does not prove that he could not have taken the bare geo- 
metrical pattern from Dante. The division of Heaven and Hell 
was, as Post indicates,” a fairly common idea. Multiple and 
elaborate Wheels are common in the cult of Fortune.” But only 
Dante’s circles and Mena’s Wheels are concentric. The whole of 
the Divine Comedy depends upon a system of concentric circles, 
from the ledges round the pit of Hell to the cornices encircling the 
Mountain of Purgatory and the “enfolded spheres’’ of Paradise. 
The circle theme reappears in such details as the Castle of Fame, or 
the description of Malebolge.* Mena’s allegory is built of medieval 
commonplaces: but the great unifying conception of the concentric 
circles is Dante’s, and Mena’s own contribution is to make the 
central point the Wheel of Fortune. 

Cop. 43. 

® The crowning of Dante by Wisdom. 

a. . in no case did Juan de Mena base his idea upon that of the Divine 
Comedy” (“The Sources . . . ,” p. 245). Mena’s plan, if he had one, is “the 


result of a natural arrangement that requires no invention” (p. 247). 
2 P, 246. 


* Patch has many illustrations, but none is exactly like Mena’s. 
* Inf. IV and XVIII. 
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Many minor points in the Laberinto can also be traced to the 
Divine Comedy. Providengia, although derived originally from 
Boethius, owes something to Dante’s guides, Virgil and Beatrice. 
Like Beatrice, Providencia is extremely beautiful, and appears in a 
blaze of light: like Beatrice, she is divinely inspired, and often re- 
solves the poet’s doubts before he can question her.** When Mena 
stands gazing at the vision of the world,** Providengia assumes the 
character of Virgil, and chides him for letting vulgar matters dis- 
tract his mind, just as Virgil scolds Dante for listening to the 
squabbles of Sinon of Troy and Adam of Brescia.*7 At the Gate 
of Purgatory,* the Angel writes the letter P seven times upon 
Dante’s brow, to symbolize the seven “‘peccati capitali’’ which are 
erased on the journey to Paradise. Mena sees below the Wheels 
of the Past and Present 


. . . gente infinita 
que auia en la fruente cada qual escrita 
el nonbre y la suerte por donde passaua.” 


Again, in the Sphere of Venus, guilty lovers 


bullada deuieran tener en la frente 
la pena que andan aqui padegiendo.” 


Even if Mena’s idea has its ultimate root in the penal code of the 
times, it is not common for allegorical figures to bear inscriptions on 
their foreheads. Mena’s attempt to embrace the vanishing Provi- 
dencia is often traced to Dante. But the source is more probably 
Ovid. The line “fallé con mis bragos mis onbros cefiidos’ is 
surely a later metrical development of the “‘assi que se cifio los 
onbros con los brazos’’“ with which, in the Coronacion, Mena trans- 
lates Ovid’s description of Orpheus’ attempt to embrace Eurydice.“ 

This is not what one might call wholesale borrowing, and it is 
evident that Mena did not wish to have Dante considered as his 
model. There remains the apparent contradiction that Mena ad- 

3 Eg. cop. 74. 

% Cops. 54-5. 

7 Inf. XXX, 129 ff. 

3 Purg. TX, 100. 

*® Cop. 56. 

“ Cop. 109. 

“1 Cop. 294 g. 

“2 Coronacion, Comment. to cop. 16. 

® Metam. X, 57-9. 
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mired the Divine Comedy, that it did influence his two major works, 
and yet that he makes no parade of having imitated it. 

Once again, the clue comes from the Coronacion. In the Com- 
mentary to copla 8, Mena quotes his authorities for the description 
of Hell: Ovid, Boethius, Virgil and Seneca. Dante, who has more 
to say about Hell than any of these, is not included. Neither does 
he appear among the sages in the Order of Phoebus ;“ these are all 
either mythological characters or men who wrote in Latin or Greek.“ 
Yet Dante is apparently qualified to assess the value of a classical 
poet like Virgil. And he is the only poet whose vernacular writings 
Mena considers worthy of quotation in his own major works.** 

Mena does not imitate Dante because the Divine Comedy was 
written in the vernacular. This may seem preposterous nowadays, 
but Mena was thoroughly imbued with the extraordinary venera- 
tion for Latin and Greek which was universal in the early Renais- 
sance. Most literary men of the fifteenth century would have 
agreed with him. For Santillana, any writer of Greek or Latin 
was automatically “sublime,” while writers of the vulgar tongue 
were necessarily “mediocre”; and Santillana was a professed ad- 
mirer of Dante. Villena, translating the Aeneid, cannot find Cas- 
tilian worthy of “los angelicos concebimientos virgilianos.’*” El 
Tostado grumbles that if Jerome found it difficult to put the Greek of 
Eusebius into Latin, it is far worse for him to have to turn that 
Latin into Spanish.** Mena himself complains of ‘el rudo y de- 
sierto romance,”’ fearing that such a “humilde y baxa lengua’’ will 
never do justice to the glories of Homer. Such pronouncements are 
less surprising when one remembers that even Petrarch wished to 
destroy all his own works in the vulgar tongue, and that he per- 
suaded Boccaccio to forsake his creative work in Italian to write 
the dullest of Latin. 

This strong preference for Latin explains the apparent inconsis- 
tencies in Mena’s work. It accounts for the undue importance 

“ Lab., cop. 116 ff. 


46 Mena presents learning of many kinds: the only link between the various 
exponents of it is their use of a classical tongue, so that this must have been one of 
his criteria in selecting them. Thus, he is able to include Villena on account of 
his mastery of Latin, although he presents him under another aspect. 

4* Petrarch is referred to by name in a love poem (Canc. General, no. 57). 

47 Dedicatory epistle to Juan of Navarre. 

“8 Dedication to Santillana of the Castilian version of the Canon Chronicus. 

* Yliada en romance, Prohemio, pp. 36 and 37. 
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placed upon Imola’s Commentum, and for the way in which Mena 
ignores the vernacular works of Boccaccio. A parallel case can be 
drawn with Mena’s attitude towards French. Though he knew the 
Roman de la Rose,™ he never quotes it or refers to it specifically. 
Quotations and references in prose, like obvious borrowings in 
verse, are reserved only for Latin works, with the one outstanding 
exception of Dante. But Mena does not seem to have known 
Dante’s Latin works, and although he admires the literary qualities 
of the Divine Comedy, these do not entitle the writer to the respect 
accorded to writers in a classical tongue. 

Mena evidently regards Dante’s success in Italy as the parallel 
to what he himself was trying todo in Spain. He does not appreci- 
ate the difference in stature between his own work and Dante’s, 
but sees in him a mind similar to his own, worshipping the classics, 
striving to ennoble his own tongue, delighting in symbolism and 
imagery, loathing vice and corruption, possessed by strong moral 
indignation. Mena admires Dante and takes encouragement from 
him ; now and then, reminiscences of the Divine Comedy creep into his 
work, but when he wishes his imitation to be obvious it is always to 
the classics that he turns. Mena was trying, like Dante, to renew 
his own language through the medium of the classics, and not 
through that of another vulgar tongue. So for the background of 


his most ambitious work, the Laberinto, he chooses a popular and 
widely known allegory and enriches and complicates it with all the 
classical knowledge he can bring to bear. And borrowings from 
Dante, the great master of allegory in the vernacular, are only 
incidental and never intended for public display. 


FLORENCE STREET 
Cambridge, England 


® Cf. M. R. Lida de Malkiel, op. cit., pp. 28, 114, 115, 205, 261. 





CALDERON’S POPULARITY IN THE 
SPANISH INDIES 


ON Pedro Calder6én de la Barca reigned supreme as the most 
popular peninsular dramatist in the Spanish Indies during the 
colonial period, if the number of performances of his plays is any 
indication. The most important center of theatrical activity dur- 
ing this era was Lima, where corrales and casas de comedias came into 
existence in the early seventeenth century, and plays became a 
regular feature of popular entertainment. In addition, comedias 
were enacted later before an élite audience in the viceregal palace on 
the occasion of many events connected with the crown: the accession 
of a new monarch, birthdays, military victories and the arrival of a 
new viceroy or archbishop. These happenings touched off such 
festivities as pyrotechnic displays, bullfights, jousting tournaments 
and parades and terminated with the performance of one or more 
plays. Usually a detailed account of the celebration was published 
which often included the titles of comedias that had been presented. 
Unfortunately these records at times merely mention that a play 
had been performed and neglect to give the title or author. Con- 
temporary diaries and travel books sometimes contain references to 
performances of plays, commenting on the poor histrionics.? An- 
nouncements of forthcoming theatrical productions were printed in 
newspapers and periodicals particularly in the eighteenth century. 
But here again the title and author of a work are often omitted. 
During the colonial period a reading public came into existence 
whose avidity for books was by no means restricted to religious 
works, as commonly believed until recent years, but also spread to 
all types of secular writings including plays.* Miscellaneous docu- 
ments such as bills of lading, contracts, records of the Inquisition, 
catalogues of books and orders to sell in the Spanish Indies have 
1 See the Appendix to this article for a listing of Calder6n’s plays performed in 
the Spanish Indies. 
* Harvey L. Johnson, “Noticias dadas por Tomdés Gage, a propésito del 


Teatro en Espafia, México y Guatemala (1624—1637),” Rev. de Indias, VIII 
(1944), 257-273. 

* See Irving A. Leonard, “A Shipment of Comedias to the Indies,” HR, II 
(1934), 39-50; “Notes on Lope de Vega’s Works in the Spanish Indies,” HR, VI 
(1938), 277-293. 
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been exhumed to show the extent of the reading public’s taste for 
plays, among which a considerable number were by Calderén.‘ 

Although corrales had been in existence in Lima since the early 
seventeenth century, no dramatic work by Calderén was performed 
in that city until 1670. With the approach of Corpus Christi the 
Viceroy decided that secular plays should be replaced by religious 
pieces more in harmony with the spirit and tradition of this festival. 
Consequently he ordered the suspension of the comedias in rehearsal 
in order that the autor, Juan Ruiz de Lara, and his troupe might 
devote their entire time to the preparation of two autos. They were 
La humildad coronada and El gran teatro del mundo from the pen of 
Calder6n. These autos were repeated on June 15 in the Corral de 
las Comedias in the presence of the Viceroy and his wife.® 

Two of Calderén’s autos were given almost every year until the 
end of the century except when some catastrophe such as an earth- 
quake occurred. These performances took place in the atrio of the 
cathedral and in the Plaza de Armas as well as in the Casa de 
Comedias. Unfortunately, no records have yet been found of the- 
atrical performances covering every year. Moreover the titles of 
plays are not frequently given, the account merely stating that a 
play or an auto had been presented. 

El gran principe de Fez was the first of Calder6n’s comedias to be 
acted in Lima, where it was presented in 1674 by the students of the 
Colegio de San Pablo as part of the ceremonies attendant upon the 
arrival of a new prelate. 

The first Calderonian musical drama preformed in Lima was 
the zarzuela, La pirpura de la rosa, which the Viceroy, the Count of 
Monclova, ordered sung in the palace on the eighteenth birthday of 
Philip V on December 19, 1701.6 The manuscript of the musical 
score is preserved in the Biblioteca Nacional of Lima.’ Zarzuelas 
proved popular in the viceregal capital and El golfo de las sirenas 

‘Irving A. Leonard, “A Shipment of Comedias ... ,” pp. 46-49 lists the 
following plays: El mejor amigo el muerto, Fuego de Dios en el querer bien, El 
secreto a voces, Amor, honor y poder, Casa con dos puertas, Lances de amor y fortuna, 
El purgatorio de San Patricio, No hay burlas con el amor, Afectos de odio y amor, 
Cada uno para st. See also José Torre Revello, Un catdlogo impreso de libros para 
vender en las Indias occidentales en el siglo XVII (Madrid, 1930). 

5 Guillermo Lohmann Villena, El arte dramdtico en Lima durante el virreinato 
(Madrid, 1945), p. 271, and passim. See the Appendix at the end of this article. 


* Lohmann Villena, p. 316. 
‘Ibid., p. 317, n. 3. 
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appeared on the boards between 1707 and 1724. La pirpura... 
was repeated during that period. 

To honor the victories of Philip V’s armies in 1706 the mytho- 
logical play La fiera, el rayo y la piedra was produced on March 8 of 
the following year with ornate scenery, showy costumes, tuneful 
music and brilliant lighting effects.* Another spectacle, the oc- 
casional piece, Hado y divisa de Leonido y Marfisa, was staged with 
music and costly illumination on the birthday of Philip V, December 
19, 1724. 

No expense was spared in the décor and music of the lavish 
production of Ni amor se libra de amor on the occasion of the corona- 
tion of Ferdinand VI, February 15, 1748. The performance lasted 
six hours. The play contained an allusion to a city which enjoyed 
all the benefits that its people could desire except his presence. The 
analogy with Lima which feted a distant monarch was apparent to 
all. 

Calder6n’s popularity spread even to the outlying towns and 
cities of Peru. Three plays, Mujer, llora y vencerds, Ni amor se 
libra de amor and Agradecer y no amar were staged in Huancavelica 
on November 3 and 4, 1760 to celebrate the birthday of Charles 
IIIl.* Ni amor . . . was given in Arequipa as part of that city’s 
coronation festivities in honor of Charles IV on February 11, 1790." 

The most favored types of Calder6n’s dramatic works in Lima 
were the autos, zarzuelas, mythological plays and comedias de capa y 
espada. The total number of performances of Calderén’s plays 
given in Peru according to the records which have come to light so 
far reaches 194. The closest rival was Moreto with a total of 59 
performances. 

Mexico City was another focal point of culture in the New World 
during the colonial period. Mexicans were fond of plays and im- 
ported works of Calderén as well as of other dramatists. Docu- 
ments have been discovered in the Archivo de Indias in Sevilla 

* An account of the festivities is found in Breve Relacién de las Reales Fiestas con 
que... Lima... . celebré la noticia de los felizes progressos, etc. (Lima, 1707), 
quoted by Lohmann Villena, p. 321. Of possible interest are two mythological 
comedias by Peralta Barnuevo, the Peruvian savant, Triunfos de amor y poder 
and Afectos vencen finezas, performed in Lima probably between 1710 and 1724 
which are close imitations of Calderén’s plays. See Pedro de Peralta Barnuevo, 


Obras dramdticas . . . publicadas . . . por Irving A. Leonard (Santiago de Chile, 
1937), p. 17. 

* J. Luis Trenti Rocamora, El teatro en la América colonial (Buenos Aires, 
1947), p. 402. 

% Tbid., p. 396. 
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indicating that Calderén’s plays were shipped to Nueva Espajia in 
1642-43, 1678, 1712, 1729, and 1732." One dofia Paula de Bena- 
vides who carried on the printing and book-selling business of her 
deceased husband annually submitted to the Inquisition a list of 
books in stock. In 1683, her memoria de libros contained plays by 
Calder6n including a copy of the now rare Quinta parte de comedias 
de Calderén, Madrid, 1677. 

Mexicans of all classes, including the clergy, witnessed plays at 
two spacious theaters in the capital. Plays were also staged at the 
viceregal palace, and in front of some church or colegio. The earliest 
known performance of a Calderén play is that of Los empefios de un 
acaso in November 1679." Peor estdé que estaba was given in June, 
1692 and again in January, 1694 by the Colegio de San Gregorio.“ 
An Italian traveler, Gemelli Carreri, who spent a few months in 
Mexico City, complained of the poor quality of the performances he 
attended. Among the plays presented was Calder6n’s Dicha y 
desdicha del nombre in June 1697.'* 

Calderén’s fame spread far and wide in Nueva Espafia and a 
performance of El gran principe de Fez was given at Querétaro in 
1680 as part of the ceremonies of dedication of a church in honor of 


the Virgin of Guadalupe.'* La vida es suefio was presented at 
Guadalajara on November 26, 1702 as part of the reception to the 
new president of the audiencia, Antonio Hipélito de Abarca Vidal 
y Vargas.'’ El mayor monstruo los celos was staged in San Francisco 
de Ixtalahuca in 1795.!8 


“ Dorothy Schons, “Alarcén’s Reputation in Mexico,” HR, VIII (1940), 
139-144. 


2 Irving A. Leonard, “On the Mexican Book Trade, 1683,” HAHR, XXVII 
(1947), 417. 

48 This play may have been the source of inspiration of Sor Juana Inés’ Los 
empefios de una casa, composed around 1680. 

4 Antonio de Robles, Diario de sucesos notables (1665-1703), ed. Antonio 
Castro Leal (Mexico, 1946), II, 257. See also Schons, p. 140. 

16 Schons, p. 140. Irving A. Leonard, ““Montalban’s El valor perseguido and 
the Mexican Inquisition 1682,”’ HR, XI (1943), 50, quotes an excerpt from Gemelli 
Carreri’s comment on the performance. 

16 Irving A. Leonard, Don Carlos de Sigiienza y Géngora, a Mexcian Savant of 
the Seventeenth Century (Berkeley, 1929), pp. 18-19. 

17 R. Usigli, México en el teatro (México, 1932), p. 57; and Trenti Rocamora, 
p. 335. 

‘8 Trenti Rocamora, p. 344. Plays were also performed in Guanajuato, 1737, 
1790; Santa Fe, 1748, Veracruz, 1785, Tabasco, San Miguel Allende, Papantla 
(in lengua totomaca) and P&tzcuaro, 1790, and Celaya, 1791. But as yet no listing 
of the repertory has been discovered. 
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In Puebla de los Angeles the rage for plays dates from the year 
1613 when one Juan Gémez, a carpenter whose particular diversion 
was the theater, sponsored performances of comedias in his home at 
night. The City Council voted in 1626 to construct a Corral de 
Comedias from which it hoped to derive revenue to maintain the 
Hospital de los Indios. However, the times were not ripe for the 
erection of a theater, and it was not until 1760 that the first Coliseo 
opened its doors to the playgoing poblanos. Its first lessee was one 
Sr. Vetancourt whose company presented 170 plays during the 
season 1760-61. Most of the titles have been forgotten, but among 
those known are about two dozen by Calder6n.” In recent years 
scholars have discovered many documents among the papers of the 
Colegio de San Gregorio and periodicals containing lists of plays 
presented in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries.” 
The general preference in Mexico was for Calder6n’s comedias de 
capa y espada, though one finds occasional repetitions of his his- 
torical plays and of La vida es suefio. Performances of Calderén’s 
plays in Mexico during the colonial period totaled 358. His near- 
est competitor, as in Peru, was Moreto with a total of 117 perform- 
ances. 

Calder6én’s popularity in the River Plate area dates back to 1747 
when, on November 15, the soldiers of the presidio in Buenos Aires 
performed Las armas de la hermosura and Afectos de odio y amor on 
a raised platform in some small plaza or dead-end street as part of 
the celebration in connection with the accession of Fernando VI. 
A few days later some Spaniards, encouraged by the success of 
the previously mentioned plays, organized what was perhaps the 
first company of players in Buenos Aires and performed La vida es 
suefio.” 

In 1760 during the three-week celebration of the oath of allegi- 
ance to Charles III, two more of Calder6n’s plays, La cisma de 

1 Eduardo Gémez Haro, Historia del Teatro Principal de Puebla (Puebla, 
1902), pp. 43-44, 55, 68. See the Appendix to this article for a list of the plays. 

20 Enrique de Olavarria y Ferrari, Resefia histérica del teatro en México (Mexico 
City, 1895), I, passim. 

21 Mariano G. Bosch, Historia del teatro en Buenos Aires (Buenos Aires, 1919), 
p. 6; Willis Knapp Jones, “Beginnings of River Plate Drama,” Hisp. XXIV 
(1941), 79-90; Luis Ordaz, El teatro en el Rio de la Plata (Buenos Aires, 1946), 
pp. 13, 17; Trenti Rocamora, passim; Ernesto Morales, Historia del teatro argen- 


tino (Buenos Aires, 1944), p. 25. 
* Ordaz, p. 13. 
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Inglaterra and El segundo Scipién were performed on a stage erected 
on the site of the present Plaza de Mayo. A Casa de Comedias 
called La Rancherfa operated from 1757 until 1792 when it was 
destroyed by fire. Among Calder6n’s plays performed in this 
primitive theater were La vida es suetio and El alcalde de Zalamea.™ 
Between the destruction of La Rancheria and the opening of a new 
Coliseo in 1804, Buenos Aires returned to the provisional corrales 
where El secreto a voces was numbered among the plays presented.** 
According to police records in the General Archives of Argentina, a 
printed edition of El monstruo de la fortuna was sent from Montevideo 
to Buenos Aires in 1816 along with other comedias, tonadillas, 
sainetes and loas.** 

La gran Cenobia was played on an improvised stage in Salta, 
Argentina, in 1789 in honor of the proclamation of Charles IV as king 
of Spain.?? 

Calderén’s popularity in Cuba dates from September 1747 when 
Hado y divisa de Leonido y Marfisa was given at Matanzas on the 
occasion of the accession of Ferdinand VI.2* One Captain Felipe 
del Castillo organized the festival in which soldiers from the garrison 
participated in the production of the comedia. 

Although documents show that comedias were staged in Havana 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, no record of a performance 
of any Calderonian play in the capital before 1790 has come to 
light. Prior to the construction of first Coliseo which dates from 
1771, a performance of Calder6n, Lope or Moreto was a rarity which 
took place in the home of some notable. The Papel Periédico de la 
Havana for October 31, 1790 announced that Afectos de odio y amor 
would be given at night with complete illumination.” 

There are documents which reveal that five plays of Calderén 

%3 Jones, p. 81. 

* Ordaz, p. 17. 

25 Morales, p. 33. 

26 Antonio Monzén, “Ciento veintinueve piezas teatrales enviadas desde 
Montevideo a Buenos Aires en 1816,” Estudios [Buenos Aires], LXXXII 
(agosto-septiembre, 1949), 462. 

27 José Torre Revello, “Origenes del teatro en Hispano-América,” Instituto 
Nacional de Estudios de Teatro, nim. 8 de Cultura Teatral (Buenos Aires, 1937), 55. 


28 José J. Arrom, Historia de la literatura dramdtica cubana (New Haven, 
1944), pp. 10-11. 


* Arrom, pp. 11 ff. See the Appendix at the end of this article. 
® Arrom, p. 20. 
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were performed in San Juan, Puerto Rico." El conde Lucanor was 
produced on May 2, 1747 as part of the festivities celebrating the 
accession of Ferdinand VI. The play was given not in a theater 
like others, but in the atrio of the cathedral or in one of the convents. 
Male students from a religious school staged the play and even as- 
sumed the female roles. During the fiestas commemorating the 
Constitution of 1823, Mujer, llora y vencerds was given on April 13 
in the Teatro de Amigos del Pafs. In the following year a company 
of actors from Cuba performed El mayor monstruo los celos on 
November 4. A troupe from Cadiz played La vida es suefio on 
September 26, 1833. El alcalde de Zalamea did not have its pre- 
miére in Puerto Rico until 1874. 

Guatemala City offered the company of one Sr. Porras fifteen 
hundred pesos to perform three comedias in August, 1789 to cele- 
brate the accession of Charles IV. One of these plays was El mayor 
monstruo los celos.* Basta callar and La vida es suefio were presented 
in the atrio of the cathedral about the year 1797.** 

Plays were staged in the Colombian cities of Baranquilla, Car- 
tagena, and Santa Fe de Bogotd, but little is known of the repertory. 
La Cebollino, an extremely pretty actress of many charms, starred 
in plays of Lope and Calderén in the Coliseo near the end of the 
eighteenth century. Among the principal Calderonian comedias 
presented in Bogota between 1797 and 1799 were Primero soy yo and 
iCudl es mayor perfeccién?*™ 

Records of performances in other parts of the Spanish Indies are 
extremely meager. El mayor monstruo los celos was staged in 
Santiago, Chile, in honor of the accession of Charles IV in 1789.** 
More plays by Calder6n were presented on August 3, 1838, but no 
titles are available.** Lances de amor y fortuna and Amado y 
aborrecido were given by the tailors’ guild in Panama City, May, 
1747.57 The auto, La nave del mercader enjoyed a performance in 

* Emilio J. Pasarell, Origenes y desarrollo de la aficién teatral en Puerto Rico 
(San Juan, 1951), pp. 7, 11, 54, 57, 73, 352, 355, 372, 389. 

® Harvey L. Johnson, “Nuevos datos sobre el teatro en la ciudad de Guate- 
mala (1789-1820),”’ Rev. de Indias, XVI (1951), 346. 

*% David Vela, Literatura guatemalteca (Guatemala, 1943), I, 303-304. 


* José V. Ortega Ricaurte, Historia critica del teatro en Bogotd (Bogoté, 1927), 
p. 38. 

3% Miguel Luis Amundtegui, Las primeras representaciones dramdticas en 
Chile (Santiago, 1888), p. 35, n. 1. 

* Tbid., p. 219. 

37 Lohmann Villena, p. 404 n. 
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Guayaquil, Ecuador, in 1812.** No titles of Calder6n’s plays per- 
formed in Santo Domingo have so far come to light, although 
Henriquez Urefia states that plays were performed in the governor’s 
palace and that Calder6n and Moreto were the favorite authors.” 

Records of the performance of Calderén’s plays in the other 
countries of the Spanish Indies are lacking, although it is known that 
corrales de comedias existed in Venezuela, Uruguay, Bolivia, and 
Paraguay. ‘These countries, together with some of the central 
American republics, await a search for documents which may 
extend the repertory of the colonial theater. The results are likely 
to confirm Calder6n’s supremacy on the boards throughout the 
Spanish Indies during the colonial epoch. 


Everett W. Hesse 
University of Wisconsin 


APPENDIX 
Performances of Calderén’s Works in Lima, Peru“ 


June 15, 1670 El gran teatro del mundo 
La humildad coronada de las plantas 
1671 El cubo de la Almudena 
1672 El pleito matrimonial del cuerpo y el alma 
1674 El gran principe de Fez 
1679 El divino Orfeo 
No hay instante sin milagro 
1680 No hay instante sin milagro 
El divino Orfeo 
1681 El primero y segundo Isaac 
La vifia del Seftor 
1682 La vacante general 
El nuevo hospicio de pobres 
1683 El segundo blasén del Austria 
Andrémeda y Perseo 
1684 La nave del mercader 

* Trenti Rocamora, p. 284. 

* Pedro Henriquez Urefia, La cultura y las letras en Santo Domingo (Buenos 
Aires, 1936), p. 141. See my article ““Moreto en el Nuevo Mundo,” Clavilejio, 
V, No. 27 (mayo-junio, 1954), 15-18. Trenti Rocamora declares in his Prefacio 
that Luis Florén, bibliotecario of the University of Santo Domingo, is working on 
a history of the theater there. 

“” This list has been derived from the following sources: Lohmann Villena, 
passim; G. Lohmann Villena and R. Moglia, ‘““Repertorio de las representaciones 
teatrales en Lima hasta el siglo XVIII,” RFH, V (1943), 313-343; and Irving A. 
Leonard, “El teatro en Lima, 1790-1793,” HR, VIII (1940), 93-112. 





1685 


1686 

1687 

1691 

Dec. 19, 1701 
March 8, 1707 
1707 


1708 
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La vida es suefio (auto) 
Las érdenes militares 

La cena del rey Baltasar 

El primero y segundo Isaac 
La cena del rey Baltasar 
La viiia del Sefior 

El divino Orfeo 

El divino Orfeo 

La viiia del Seiior 

La pirpura de la rosa 

La fiera, el rayo y la piedra 
El golfo de las sirenas 

La pirpura de la rosa 

La hija del aire 

El encanto sin encanto 
Majfiana serd otro dia 

La dama duende 

El galén fantasma 

Basta callar 

El laurel de Apolo 

El principe constante 

No hay cosa como callar 
La desdicha de la voz 

El alcaide de si mismo 

Los hijos de la fortuna 

Ni Amor se libra de amor 
gCudl es mayor perfeccién? 
El mdgico prodigioso 

El mayor encanto Amor 
Las armas de la hermosura 
Gustos y disgustos 

Afectos de odio y amor 

De una causa dos efectos 
La vida es suefio 

Los tres afectos de amor 
Amar después de la muerte 
El monstruo de la fortuna 
No siempre lo peor es cierto 
Saber del mal y del bien 
No hay burlas con el amor 
Dicha y desdicha del nombre 
El mayor monstruo del mundo 
El acaso y el error 


HR, XXIII (1955) 
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Las manos blancas no ofenden 
Mejor estdé que estaba 

Mujer, llora y vencerds 
Agradecer y no amar 

Fuego de Dios en el querer bien 
Fineza contra fineza 

Celos, aun del aire, matan 
Lances de amor y fortuna 

El mejor amigo, el muerto 
Majfianas de abril y mayo 
Casa con dos puertas 

El alcalde de Zalamea 
Guédrdate del agua mansa 

El escondido y la tapada 

El monstruo de los jardines 
Primero soy yo 

Dar tiempo al tiempo 

Cada uno para st 

Los tres mayores prodigios 
Faetonte, el hijo del sol 

Luis Pérez el gallego 

El jardin de Falerina 

A secreto agravio, secreta venganza 
Bien vengas mal, si vienes solo 
Enfermar con el remedio 
Amigo, amante y leal 

La estatua de Prometeo 

El astrélogo fingido 

El pintor de su deshonra 

De una causa, dos efectos 
Antes que todo es mi dama 

El galén fantasma 

Con quien vengo, vengo 

Los dos amantes del cielo 

El secreto a voces 

Hado y divisa de Leonido y Marfisa 
Amado y aborrecido 

La sibila del oriente 

Los cabellos de Absalén 

El caballo del cielo 

El golfo de las sirenas 

La pirpura de la rosa 

Nadie fie su secreto 
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Dec. 19, 1724 Hado y divisa de Leonido y Marfisa 
Feb. 2, 1725 Para vencer a amor, querer vencerle 
1731 El José de las mujeres 
Cudl es mayor perfeccién? 
El laurel de Apolo 
Dicha y desdicha del nombre 
De un castigo, tres venganzas 
Los empefios de un acaso 
El acaso y el error 
Amigo, amante y leal 
Antes que todo es mi dama 
El mayor monstruo del mundo 
El alcaide de si mismo 
Bien vengas mal, si vienes solo 
El secreto a voces 
Dar tiempo al tiempo 
La vida es suefio 
En la vida, todo es verdad y todo mentira 
El alcalde de Zalamea 
Saber del mal y del bien 
Primero soy yo 
Cada uno para si 
Enfermar con el remedio 
El carro del cielo 
Amado y aborrecido 
Afectos de odio y amor 
Los tres mayores prodigios 
Judas Macabeo 
Las armas de la hermosura 
A secreto agravio, secreta venganza 
No siempre lo peor es cierto 
El sitio de Breda 
La desdicha de la voz 
El mejor amigo, el muerto 
Amar después de la muerte 
La inmunidad del sagrado (auto) 
La pirpura de la rosa 
La selva confusa 
La dama duende 
No hay cosa como callar 
Los cabellos de Absalén 
Con quien vengo, vengo 
De una causa, dos efectos 
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La cruz en la sepultura 
Los dos amantes del cielo 
La cisma de Inglaterra 
A Dios por razén de estado (auto) 
A Maria el corazén (auto) 
La humildad coronada (auto) 
Basta callar 
Feb. 15, 1748 Ni Amor se libra de amor 
1753 Bien vengas mal, si vienes solo 
Las armas de la hermosura 
El jardin de Falerina 
Los empefios de un acaso 
Primero soy yo 
El encanto sin encanto 
Fuego de Dios en el querer bien 
De una causa, dos efectos 
No hay cosa como callar 
La hija del aire 
Cada uno para st 
Nov. 3, 4, 1760 Mujer, llora y vencerds 
Ni Amor se libra de amor 
Agradecer y no amar 
1761 Afectos de odio y amor 
Sept. 8, 1767 El mayor monstruo los celos 
Jan. 2, 1791 Amado y aborrecido 
May, 1791 La ezaltacién de la cruz 
Aug. 24, 1791 Las cadenas del demonio 
Aug. 14, 1792 El mayor monstruo los celos 


Mexico City“ 


Nov. 1679 Los empefios de un acaso 
1680 El gran principe de Fez 
Nov. 1694 Peor estd que estaba 
June 1697 Dicha y desdicha del nombre 
Dec. 1728 Celos, aun del aire, matan 
1752 Mejor esta que estaba 
1775 La vida es suefio 


“ Olavarria y Ferrari, passim ; Irving A. Leonard, ‘““The 1790 Theater Season 
of the Mexico City Coliseo,” HR, XTX (1951), 104-120; “The Theater Season of 
1791-1792 in Mexico City,” HAHR, XXXI (1951), 349-357, and “La temporada 
teatral de 1792 en el Nuevo Coliseo de Mexico,” NRFH, V (1951), 394-410; 
J. R. Spell, “The Theater in Mexico City, 1805-1806,” HR, I (1934), 55-65; R. 
Usigli, pp. 43 ff. 
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1778 No siempre lo peor es cierto 
El alcalde de Zalamea 
Majfianas de abril y mayo 
La dama duende 
El mayor monstruo los celos 
La vida es suefio 


49 Weeks’ Season Beginning March 27, 1785 and Ending Feb. 28, 1786 


April 1790 


May, 1790 


June, 1790 


Jidy, 1790 


August, 1790 


Sept., 1790 


Mejor estdé que estaba 

Fuego de Dios en el querer bien 
Dicha y desdicha del nombre 
Gustos y disgustos no son mds que imaginacién 
El conde Lucanor 

La nifia de Gémez Arias 

El Tetrarca de Jerusalén 

Para vencer a amor, querer vencerle 
La vida es suefio 

No siempre lo peor es cierto 

El alcalde de Zalamea 

Antes que todo es mi dama 

La gran Cenobia 

El secreto a voces 

La dama duende 

Casa con dos puertas 

Las vida es suetio 

También hay duelo en las damas 
No siempre lo peor es cierto 

El mayor monstruo los celos 

El escondido y la tapada 

La dama duende 

El Tetrarca del Jerusalén 

Gustos y disgustos no son mds que imaginacién 
Las armas de la hermosura 

La vida es suefio 

El principe constante 

El monstruo de la fortuna 

Para vencer a amor, querer vencerle 
Afectos de odio y amor 

Luis Pérez el gallego 

El secreto a voces 

La gran Cenobia 

Las armas de la hermosura 

Antes que todo es mi dama 


Calderén wm the Spanish Indies 


Oct., 1790 


Dec., 1790 


July 5, 1791 
July 17, 1791 
July 25, 1791 
Aug. 2, 1791 
Aug. 5, 1791 
Aug. 16, 1791 
Aug. 24, 1791 
Aug. 29, 1791 
Sept. 9, 1791 
Sept. 13, 1791 
Sept. 16, 1791 
Sept. 19, 1791 
Sept. 26, 1791 
Oct. 7, 1791 
Nov. 14, 1791 
Nov. 20, 1791 
Dec. 5, 1791 
Dec. 21, 1791 
Dec. 28, 1791 
Jan. 10, 1792 
Jan. 30, 1792 
April 9, 1792 
April 12, 1792 
April 13, 1792 
April 17, 1792 
May 29, 1792 
June 18, 1792 
July 3, 1792 
July 29, 1792 
Aug. 3, 1792 
Aug. 7, 1792 
Aug. 28, 1792 
Aug. 31, 1792 
Sept. 2, 1792 
Sept. 4, 1792 


Los empejios de un acaso 
La cisma de Inglaterra 
Lances de amor y fortuna 


La hija del aire, primera y segunda parte 


No siempre lo peor es cierto 

El galaén fantasma 

El monstruo de la fortuna 

El escondido y la tapada 

Los empefios de un acaso 

La banda y la flor 

Fuego de Dios en el querer bien 
El mayor encanto amor 

Las armas de la hermosura 

La desdicha de la voz 

El monstruo de los jardines 

La cisma de Inglaterra 

A secreto agravio, secreta venganza 
El escondido y la tapada 

La dama duende 

Darlo todo y no dar nada 

El galaén fantasma 

También hay duelo en las damas 
Antes que todo es mi dama 

La banda y la flor 

Para vencer a amor, querer vencerle 
El principe constante 

Las armas de la hermosura 

La vida es suefio 

Cada uno para si 

Amor, honor y poder 

Para vencer a amor, querer vencerle 
El secreto a voces 

La vida es suefio 

Las armas de la hermosura 

La banda y la flor 

Los empefios de un acaso 

Cada uno para st 

El Tetrarca de Jerusalén 

No siempre lo peor es cierto 

El galén fantasma 

No hay burlas con el amor 
Amor, honor y poder 

Fuego de Dios en el querer bien 
La cisma de Inglaterra 
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Sept 
Sept 


Oct. 


Oct 
Oct 
Nov 


Dec. 
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. 23, 1792 A secreto agravio, secreta venganza 
. 30, 1792 El secreto a voces 

1, 1792 Afectos de odio y amor 

. 12, 1792 También hay duelo en las damas 

. 28, 1792. El principe constante 

. 19,1792 El postrer duelo de Espaiia 

3, 1792 Para vencer a amor, querer vencerle 


Season Oct. 1, 1805 to Dec. 31, 1806 


Amar después de la muerte 
No hay burlas con el amor 
El secreto a voces 
El escondido y la tapada 
Fuego de Dios en el querer bien 
Los empefios de un acaso 
No siempre lo peor es cierto 
Mujer, llora y vencerds 
1826 Ni Amor se libra de amor 


Puebla de los Angeles, Mexico® 
Season Easter Sunday, 1760 to Ash Wednesday, 1761 


A secreto agravio, secreta venganza 
El alcaide de st mismo 
Agradecer y no amar 

El alcalde de Zalamea 

Las armas de la hermosura 
Antes que todo es mi dama 
Amigo, amante y leal 

Afectos de odio y amor 

Amor, honor y poder 

Con quien vengo, vengo 

La cisma de Inglaterra 

El conde Lucanor 

Casa con dos puertas 

Los cabellos de Absalén 

La dama duende 

Dicha y desdicha del nombre 
Darlo todo y no dar nada 

Los dos amantes del cielo 
Fuego de Dios en el querer bien 
El secreto a voces 


“ For source see note 19. 


Calderon im the Spanish Indies 


1784 Mujer, llora y vencerds 
1815-1816 La hija del aire 


Buenos Aires* 


Las armas de la hermosura 
Afectos de odio y amor 

La vida es suefio 

La cisma de Inglaterra 

El segundo Scipién 

El secreto a voces 

Las armas de la hermosura 
La cisma de Inglaterra 

La vida es suefio 

Casa con dos puertas 

El astrélogo fingido 

El secreto a voces 

Luis Pérez el gallego 

Casa con dos puertas 

La vida es sueiio 

Las armas de la hermosura 


Havana“ 
1791 


Jan. 30 El monstruo de la fortuna 
May 1 El mayor monstruo los celos 
May 8 Laos cabellos de Absalén 
June 14 Los cabellos de Absalén 
Sept. 18 El mayor monstruo los celos 
Oct. 6 Lances de amor y fortuna 
Oct. 9 Afectos de odio y amor 
Dec. 29 El monstruo de la fortuna 


“8 For sources see note 21. 
“ Arrom, p. 21 ff. and passim. 





ANGEL GANIVET AND HENRY STANLEY 


NGEL Ganivet is the author of two of the most unusual novels 

in Spanish literature: La conquista del reino de Maya and Los 

trabajos de Pio Cid. The former work is particularly deserving of 

the critic’s attention, for, as Francisco Garcia Lorca says of it, ““No 
tiene antecedentes directos en la novela espafiola.’”! 

Those scholars, such as Garefa Lorca, Jeschke, Saldafia, Espina 
and Ferndndez Almagro, who have devoted detailed and serious 
studies to the Spanish author, all discuss La conquista and often 
mention Swift, Samuel Butler, Defoe and Voltaire as having written 
similar books which may have served as sources, or at least in- 
spiration, for Ganivet. That the author had some acquaintance 
with the writings of the celebrated African explorer, Henry M. 
Stanley, is also universally recognized, although scant attention is 
given this fact. It is the purpose of this paper to demonstrate how 
Ganivet drew largely on Stanley for his information about Africa, 
for the names of his characters and for local color. 

Three times, and then only in his published correspondence with 
Navarro Ledesma, Ganivet mentions Stanley; on each occasion he 


speaks of him with the utmost contempt. In a letter dated July 
22, 1893, Ganivet says: 


Yo he lefdo una coleccién de viajes publicada en Barcelona por una 
Sociedad de literatura, los cuatro o seis tomos de Montaner y Simén y 
otros varios. Aqui he lefdo los viajes de Stanley, y me han parecido una 
brutalidad, porque Stanley es un hombre inculto y cruel e iba también 
derecho a su objeto, sin fijarse en lo que veia, y dejdndose la caravana 
a jirones muerta de cansancio y de hambre. 


Five months later, on December 9, 1893, the Spaniard refers to 
him as “el farsante de Stanley,” and on August 23, 1894, Ganivet 
again calls him “farsante.”” These citations would certainly appear 
to indicate that Ganivet held Stanley in very low esteem, and such, 
no doubt, was the case. This lack of esteem did not, however, 
deter Ganivet from making free use of information contained in 
In Darkest Africa and other accounts of travels written by Henry 
Stanley. 

1 Francisco Garcia Lorca, Angel Ganivet, su idea del hombre (Buenos Aires, 
1952), p. 27. 
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We know from Ganivet’s letters written to Nicol4s Maria 
Lépez that La conquista was written around 1893—the date of the 
references to Stanley—even though it was not published until 1897. 
It is, of course, quite likely that the manuscript underwent revision 
during the intervening four years, but it is significant that the date 
1893 should coincide with the year Ganivet read Stanley. 

The plot of La conquista is, briefly, as follows: A Spanish 
business man and adventurer, named Pio Cid, goes to Eastern 
Africa. After some time spent as a merchant, he joins an Arab 
caravan leaving for the interior. This he does more from a 
desire for adventure than for any financial motive. While in 
Central Africa he crosses the frontier of the forbidden kingdom of 
Maya, where he is captured by their warriors but succeeds in es- 
caping from them. Through a number of fortuitous happenings 
he at last becomes a sort of High Priest to these savage people and 
once he has almost unlimited power, he launches a series of reforms, 
financial, social, religious and agricultural. After spending some 
years in Maya, he finally leaves and returns to Spain. The chief 
concern of the author throughout the novel is to satirize modern 
European civilization, which he does with great bitterness and skill. 


The route into Africa’s interior which is taken by Pfo Cid is: 
Zanzibar, Bagamoyo, Tabora and Uganda. This is the identical 
route followed by Stanley in Through the Dark Continent. Now 
Pio Cid learns, after his capture by the Mayan warriors, that their 
land is known to the outside world as Ruanda. Ruanda is, of 
course, a real country, located and described by Stanley in volume 
II, pp. 373 and 387 of In Darkest Africa? Hence, Ganivet has 
chosen not a mythical or make-believe country for the setting of his 
novel, but an actual, specific kingdom. 

It is not possible to know with certainty why Ganivet should 
decide to have his story take place in Ruanda. However, it should 
not be difficult to make an intelligent conjecture, for the descriptions 
of and tales about Ruanda which we find in Stanley’s books are 
enough to pique the imagination of any armchair globe-trotter. 
Most of the native kingdoms of Central Africa had been penetrated 
by at least some explorer, but not Ruanda. It alone permitted no 

* For the sake of brevity, the following abbreviations will be used: 7DA 
Henry M. Stanley, In Darkest Africa, 2 vols. (New York, 1890); 7DC Henry M. 
Stanley. Through the Dark Continent, 2 vols. (New York, 1879); LC Angel Ganivet, 


La conquista del reino de Maya, In Ganivet, Obras completas, Vol. I (Madrid, 
1943). 
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man, white or black, to enter, and the stories about its people were 
of the type calculated to make anyone curious. Ganivet possessed 
all the facts he needed to give an authentic ambiente to his novel and 
in addition a “forbidden kingdom,” so that his imagination might 
have full rein. 

Pio Cid makes his journey into the interior with an Arab caravan 
which is led by a man named Uledi-Hamed and it is this Uledi- 
Hamed who first tells him of Ruanda. In JDA there is an Uledi 
also, who was the leader of Stanley’s Zanzibaris and had accom- 
panied him on a previous expedition as well. A Hamed appears in 
both IDA and TDC. In TDC (pp. 453-55), it is Hamed who tells 
Stanley of Ruanda. The descriptions of Ruanda’s inhabitants, 
their hostility toward outsiders and their complete independence 
are almost exactly the same in both the explorer’s account and the 
novel. It would appear that Ganivet compounded the two names 
into one, to designate his own character. 

Ganivet often copies Stanley in small matters, as when, for ex- 
ample, Pfo Cid climbs ‘‘el monte Rudmpara.”” Stanley’s expedition 
passed through these mountains and he records this in JDA (II, 
pp. 373 and 376). Ganivet speaks of Ancori, ‘‘pais dependiente del 
Uganda,” thus repeating what Stanley says in 7DA (II, 359). It 
would be much too tiresome to enumerate all such items, but it can 
be said, very briefly, that the many details which give the authentic 
flavor we find in Ganivet’s descriptions, seem almost all to have 
been taken from IDA. 

Of more importance than the above, however, are the pages 
(332 and 262) of LC in which Pfo Cid tells his readers how light- 
colored races had moved in from Asia, conquered and eventually 
mixed with the local Negro tribes to form the population of Maya. 
This is the same story told in IDA (II, 384 ff.). In one passage 
Stanley says, ‘‘The Wahuma are the most interesting people, next 
to the Pigmies, in all Central Africa.’”” He then describes them as 
tall, light-colored and well-formed, with almost European features. 
Now Ganivet’s description of the inhabitants of Maya is the same, 
but the interesting fact is that most of the Bantu words and names 
used in LC are taken from the Wahuma language. The present 
writer is quite innocent of any knowledge of the Wahuma tongue, 
but Stanley was considerate enough, in Appendix B of IDA, to give 
a “Comparative Table of Forest and Grassland Languages.” 
Ganivet has used this Table a great deal. He even helps us to 
identify the language by saying, in LC (p. 262). ““Otra sorpresa no 
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menos agradable fué oirles expresar sus primeras palabras en uno de 
los varios dialectos de la lengua bantd, del cual tenfa yo algunos 
conocimientos, adquiridos en el comercio con las tribus wahumas, 
que lo hablan.” 

It should be said at this point that I have not been fortunate 
enough to obtain a copy of the Spanish translation used by Ganivet, 
so it is impossible to know how these Wahuma words were spelled, 
or misspelled. Presumably, Stanley’s phonetic transcription, 
based on English, was changed to conform to Spanish orthographical 
conventions. 

A long list of such words employed by Ganivet would be too 
taxing on the reader’s patience, but some examples are certainly in 
order. Here is Ganivet’s list of the kings of Maya (Ruanda), each 
name being followed by its English equivalent—Ganivet also gives 
the Spanish equivalent most of the time—and Stanley’s spelling. 


Usana sun usana 
Ndjiru rain njiro 
Usana II sun usana 
Viti tree viti 
Moru fire muro 
Quiganza head kiganza 


As a further illustration, here are a few words used in the novel, 
taken from Stanley’s list. The column on the left shows Ganivet’s 
spelling; on the right, that of Stanley. 


ucuezi moon ukwezi 
muntu woman muntu 
Igana-Iguru man-sky igana-iguru 
afuiri dead afwiri 

mcazi cow mkazi 
Igana-Nionyi man-bird igana-nyonyi 
Arimi tongue arimi 

mbtia dog mbwa 
Josimiré thanks yosimiré 


Much is made by Ganivet of the notion that Maya (Ruanda) 
has not and cannot be penetrated by any foreigner.’ This is a fact 
which Stanley also brings out on several occasions, as has been 
stated. But the proof of Ganivet’s indebtedness lies in the follow- 


* Garcia Lorca, Angel Ganivet, p. 27. See this interesting discussion of the 
“eco americano” in Ganivet’s choice of Maya for the name of his country. 
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ing : Stanley says (IDA, II, 360), “‘I know that it is almost a proverb 
with the Arab that it is easier to get into Ruanda than to get out of 
it. An Arab caravan went there about eighteen years ago, and 
never returned.” On p. 258 of LC Ganivet says, “Todos me 
aconsejaban que no me empefiase en tan peligrosa aventura y que 
recordase el proverbio drabe que dice: ‘Es mas facil entrar en el 
Ruanda que salir de él.’ En diversas ocasiones—decian—han 
intentado los drabes penetrar en este pais. Ninguna de las expedi- 
ciones invasoras ha regresado.”’ 

In Chapter VI of LC Ganivet goes into considerable detail on the 
religion of the Mayas. Among other things, he asserts that origi- 
nally the people believed only in an evil spirit called Rubango. Stan- 
ley, in IDA (II, 400) says, “‘no traces of any religion can be found 
among the Wahuma. They believe most thoroughly in the ex- 
istence of an evil influence in the form of aman.” It is, parentheti- 
cally, to be noticed that the people under discussion are the Wa- 
humas. Ganivet goes on to tell of the man responsible for the more 
recent religious ideas of the Mayas. The hero, Pio Cid, assumes this 
religious leader must have traveled to Europe and that he lived 
“all4 por los reinados de nuestros Felipes II y III.””’ The end-result 
to the Mayan religion is that there is imposed on the original simple 
conception a jumble of ideas from a misunderstood form of Christi- 
anity. The name of this reformer was Lopo. Now Stanley twice 
mentions a Father Jerome Lobo, a sixteenth-century Jesuit, who 
had interesting ideas about the lands at the sources of the Nile. It 
would seem likely that Ganivet has lifted, with a slight change in 
spelling, the name of Father Lobo from Stanley’s account. 

It would be beyond the scope of this article to go into the details 
of Ganivet’s satire on Western Civilization and Christianity. This 
I intend to do in a separate article. 

Rosert E. OsBorNneE 

University of Connecticut 





THE ENCONTRADAS CORRESPONDENCIAS OF SOR 
JUANA INES: AN INTERPRETATION 


S time passes the appeal of the Creole nun of seventeenth 
century Mexico, Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, increases and the 
circle of her admirers enlarges. It is not merely the esthetic merit 
of so much of her verse which brings her this homage—though she 
is often regarded as among the greatest poets of her time in Castilian 
—but, perhaps even more, the complex personality refracted in 
many of her writings. Her more intimate and spontaneous 
expression offers glimpses so fleeting and elusive of the inner life 
of an extraordinary woman that they serve to pique the reader’s 
curiosity rather than to satisfy it. In certain lines her intention 
seems illumined for a bare moment, like a flash of lightning in the 
night, only to be followed by an obscurity more impenetrable than 
before. Thus it is that this enigmatic quality of Sor Juana’s 
verses, even more than the technical perfection of the best of them, 
inspires a veritable cult and wins for her an expanding audience. 
Through the heavily embroidered veil of the baroque conventions 
of her time are discerned the glimmers of a refined spirit in profound 
conflict, an ambivalent personality of feminine emotion and mascu- 
line intellectuality rent and torn by a series of opposing dualisms. 
Plainly recognizable are the psychological fissures of a distraught 
nature, but the contributing tensions remain obscure and the causes 
unfathomable. Yet not so entirely that they fail to intrigue and 
fascinate the reader. Many verses appear deliberately opaque as 
if the poetess feared to divulge what she longed to express and, 
half revealing, half concealing, they inevitably invite speculation 
as to their meaning. Hence the temptation to apply modern 
techniques of evaluation to her utterances becomes well nigh 
irresistible, and many critics have succumbed with stimulating, if 
possibly misleading, results.' 
It is doubtful that any of the inner struggles externalized in 
Sor Juana’s verses arose from a single origin. More likely they 
1 Particularly interesting in this matter are: Ezequiel Chdévez, Ensayo de 
psicologta de Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz (Barcelona, 1931) and Ludwig Pfandl, 


Die zehnte Muse von Mexico Juana Inés de la Cruz. Ihr Leben. Ihre Dichtung. 
Thre Psyche (Miinchen, 1946). 
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were the outward manifestations of a series of subjective discords 
inextricably confused and irretrievably blended, and any effort to 
isolate individual elements is largely vain since it is likely to result 
in the distortion of over-simplification. Nevertheless, tentative 
probings in quest of the reality of the personality behind the verbal 
curtain of literary conceits have yielded some insights, and further 
ones will, perhaps, bring similar approximations to truth.? In this 
undertaking it is of interest to focus attention on three sonnets 
which have been called a ‘‘triptico de variaciones del mismo tema.’”* 

In these three poems—and there are occasional echoes of their 
theme in other verses—Sor Juana makes use of a device called 
encontradas correspondencias, or triangular antitheses. In the 
opinion of most commentators it is merely an ingenious playing 
with words, a “discreteo de comedia,’”’* the sort of dialectics on 
the subject of love in which the poets of the time delighted to 
indulge. Yet the reiteration of these encontradas correspondencias 
in three separate sonnets, presumably written on different occasions, 
together with hints of similar antitheses elsewhere in her writings, 
suggests that something more than mere cleverness inspired them. 
The sonnets in question are: 


Que no me quiera Fabio al verse 
amado 
es dolor sin igual, en mi sentido; 
mas que me quiera Silvio aborrecido 
es menor mal, mas no menor enfado. 
{Qué sufrimiento no estard4 can- 
sado, 
si siempre le resuenan al ofdo 
tras la vana arrogancia de un que- 
rido 
el cansado gemir de un desdefiado? 
Si de Silvio me cansa el rendi- 
miento, 
a Fabio canso con estar rendida; 


si de éste busco el agradecimiento, 
a mf me busca el otro agradecida: 
por activa y pasiva es mi tormento, 
pues padezco en querer y ser que- 
rida. 
** ¢ * 
Al que ingrato me deja, busco 
amante, 
al que amante me sigue, dejo in- 
grata; 
constante adoro a quien mi amor 
maltrata ; 
maltrato a quien mi amor busca 
constante. 


* Other useful studies are: Clara Campoamor, Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz 
(Buenos Aires, 1944) and Anita Arroyo, Razén y pasién de Sor Juana (Mexico 


City, 1952). 


* Obras completas de Sor Juana Inés dela Cruz. I. Lirica personal. Edicién, 
prélogo y notas de Alfonso Méndez Plancarte (Mexico City, 1951), p. 531. 
‘Julio Jiménez Rueda, Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz en su época (1651-1951) 


(Mexico City, 1951), p. 76. 
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Al que trato de amor hallo dia- Si a éste pago, padece mi deseo; 
mante, si ruego a aquél, mi pundonor enojo; 
y soy diamante al que de amor me_ de entrambos modos infeliz me veo. 
trata: Pero yo por mejor partido escojo 
triunfante quiero ver al que me de quien no quiero, ser violento 
mata, empleo 
y mato a quien me quiere ver triun- que de quien no me quiere, vil 
fante. despojo. 


Feliciano me adora y le aborrezco; 
Lisardo me aborrece y yo le adoro; 
por quien no me apetece ingrato, lloro, 
y al que me llora tierno, no apetezco; 

A quien mas me desdora, el alma ofrezco; 
a quien me ofrece victimas, desdoro; 
desprecio al que enriquece mi decoro, 

y al que le hace desprecios enriquezco ; 
si con mi ofensa al uno reconvengo, 

me reconviene el otro a mf ofendido, 

y al padecer de todos modos vengo; 
pues ambos atormentan mi sentido; 

aquéste con pedir lo que no tengo, 

y aquél con no tener lo que le pido. 


The possible inspiration of the Latin poet Ausonius, of Lope de 
Vega, and of Calderén has been pointed out and the differences of 
treatment analyzed. But, while it is clear that Sor Juana was 
often influenced by Spanish and other writers, she was seldom 
content merely to imitate her models. Generally she borrowed only 
those forms and ideas which enabled her to pour some essence of 
herself into them by adapting them to her own peculiar need of the 
moment. As already suggested, the repeated use of these concepts 
of unrequited love arouses a suspicion that they were selected 
because they offered a convenient vehicle to externalize some 
deep-seated and tormenting conflict of a quite different nature. 
As one critic puts it, there is no doubt that she wrote these sonnets 


5 Sonnets 166, 167, and 168 in Obras completas de Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz. 
I. Lhrica personal (Mexico City), 1951. II. Villancicos y Letras sacras (México 
City), 1952. Edicién, prélogo y notas de Alfonso Méndez Plancarte. (Herein- 
after referred to as Obras completas.) 

* Obras completas, I, 531; and especially Carlos Gonzélez Echegaray,” Sor 
Juana y Frey Lope,” Boletin de la Biblioteca de Menéndez y Pelayo, XXIV (1948), 
281-289. 
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“eon el corazén en la pluma.”’ What, then, was the struggle 
afflicting her conscious or subconscious mind? Was it, as the words 
seem to imply, a reflection of an amorous experience presumably 
before entering the convent? Possibly, but this interpretation 
seems much too obvious considering the literary conventions of the 
contemporary baroque age and the complex personality which she 
clearly possessed. In the lyric poetry of seventeenth century 
Mexico the use of the language of love could scarcely be taken at 
face value any more than the names Silvio, Fabio, and Feliciano 
should be considered those of actual persons. Both of these 
practices were then standard, of course, and in some of her verses 
de encargo Sor Juana doubtless used these conventions to please 
those who had solicited such products of her quill. But in the three 
sonnets cited one senses a deep, inner disquiet, the mental anguish 
of a difficult choice that gives no peace. Perhaps the key to this 
dilemma lies in those lines of Sor Juana which read: 


En dos partes dividida 
tengo el alma en confusién: 
una, esclava a la pasién, 

y otra, a la razén medida. 
Guerra civil, encendida, 
aflige el pecho importuna: 
quiere vencer cada una, 

y entre fortunas tan varias 
morirdn ambas contrarias 
pero venceré ninguna.® 


But within both “razén”’ and “pasién” there is abundant room for 
varied conflicts producing even more bewildering dilemmas such as 
the triangular antitheses evident in the sonnets quoted. 

Returning to these encontradas correspondencias, one may express 
them schematically as: A loves B, but B does not love A; C loves A, 
but A does not love C. If A is Sor Juana, whom or what do B 
and C represent? Having discarded the theory of a personal love 
triangle, one may dismiss the Whom and endeavor to analyze the 

7 “Me basté comprobar esta reiteracién de motivos amorosos desengafiados 
y—aunque envueltos en ropaje ingenioso—decididamente sinceros para no dudar 
de que la autora los escribié con el corazén en la pluma, y no como mero pasa- 


tiempo para jugar del concepto o alardear el culto”’ (ibid., p. 282). 
* Obras completas, I, 234-235, verses 21-30. 
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What that is symbolized in the names Fabio, Silvio, Feliciano, and 
Lisardo, or the “B” and “‘C”’ of the scheme. 

In the multiplying criticism of the life and work of the Mexican 
nun-poetess there is increasing agreement that her intellectual 
distinction exceeds her eminence as a poet, and that her preoccupa- 
tion with ideas was greater than with artistic creation. Without 
minimizing the deeply emotional and feminine nature of Sor Juana 
she was basically a rationalist with a passion for knowledge, and 
the processes of analysis were stronger and more obsessive than any 
other of her psyche. Her extraordinary gift as a lyric poet was 
ancillary to her acutely rational mentality, and her supreme aspira- 
tion was the freedom of her mind to roam untrammeled and 
unimpeded through every realm of thought. To read, to study, to 
experiment “. . . s6lo por ver si con estudiar ignoro menos . . .”” 
was the consuming desire of her existence. Since earliest childhood 
she had experienced this powerful yearning, for she had learned to 
read at the age of three and she had later devoured the books in 
her grandfather’s library. And she had begged her mother to 
permit her to attend the University of Mexico disguised in male 
clothing. “Lo que si es verdad,” she wrote in her famous Respuesta 
a Sor Filotea, “que no negaré (lo uno porque es notorio a todos, y 
lo otro porque, aunque sea contra mf, me ha hecho Dios la merced de 
darme grandfsimo amor a la verdad) que desde que me ray6 la primera 
luz de la raz6n fué tan vehemente y poderosa la inclinacién a las 
letras. .. .” In her young innocence she had desisted from eating 
cheese in the belief that such food would make her unpolished and 

coarse, hence “‘. . . podfa conmigo mas el deseo de saber que el de 
’ comer, siendo éste tan poderoso en los nifios. . . .” This “inclina- 
tion” triumphed over every other urge, including the sexual—for 
marriage she had a “total negation”—and she candidly confesses 
that her decision to take the veil—her only other choice—was 
largely influenced by the relatively freer opportunity it promised for 

* Pfandl, op. cit., passim; Arroyo, op. cit., passim; José Maria de Cossfo, 
“Observaciones sobre la vida y la obra de Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz,” Boletin 
de la Real Academia Espafiola, XXXII (1952), 27-47 ; see also José Maria Peman, 
“Sinceridad y artificio en la poesia de Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz,” ibid., 55-72. 

%” As the volume of the Obras completas containing the text of this letter has 
not yet appeared, all quotations of the Respuesta de la poetisa a la muy ilustre Sor 
Filotea de la Cruz are from Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, Obras escogidas. Edicién 


de Pedro Henriquez Urefia. Coleccién Austral, No. 12 (Buenos Aires-Mexico 
City), 8th ed., p. 135-177. 
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leisure to study. She had thought to escape the tyranny of this 
“‘vice’’ by dedicating herself as a bride of Christ, but “. . . miserable 
de mi, tra4jeme a mf conmigo y traje mi mayor enemigo en esta 
inclinaci6n.”” Instead of extinguishing this passion for reading and 
cogitation she found that, once subjected to her vows, this thirst for 
learning “‘. . . reventaba como pélvora y se verificaba en mi el 
priuatio est causa appetitus.” 

In the medieval atmosphere of seventeenth century Mexico 
where women could not dream of independent lives, where it was 
axiomatic that they possessed inferior intelligence, and where they 
were scarcely more than chattels of their fathers, brothers, and 
husbands, intellectual curiosity in Sor Juana’s sex was not only 
indecorous but sinful. It might, indeed, be the workings of the 
Evil One and, therefore, imperil one’s salvation. Though there 
were learned women in history, any emulation of them by a nun was 
not without an attendant sense of guilt. Sor Juana had not escaped 
this feeling, for she wrote: “. . . le he pedido [a Dios] que apague 
la luz de mi entendimiento, dejando sélo lo que baste para guardar 
su Ley, pues lo demas sobra (segiin algunos) en una mujer. . . .” 
In these words one seems to detect a veiled rancor against the 
man-made world of her time. But her obvious intellectual distinc- 
tion also aroused the antipathy of her companions and superiors 
in the convent which, over the years, developed in her a persecution 
complex. Her brilliant, inquiring mind seemed always a source of 
vexation. 

Si es mfo mi entendimiento, 
jporqué siempre he de encontrarlo 
tan torpe para el alivio, 
tan agudo para el dafio?™ 


This avid curiosity and desire for knowledge, so at odds with 
her time, place, and sex, seemed only to bring down upon her head 
the criticism and censure of those about her. 


En perseguirme, mundo, {qué interesas? 
iEn qué te ofendo, cuando sélo intento 
poner bellezas en mi entendimiento, 

y no mi entendimiento en las bellezas? * 


"1 Obras completas, I, 6, verses 57-60. 
2 Tbid., 1, 277-278. 
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Again, in one of her romances, she asks bitterly why her fondness 
for truth must always bring her punishment? 


Si es licito y aun debido 
este carifio que tengo, 

iPorqué me han de dar castigo 
porque pago lo que debo? ® 


These protests, indicating a sensitiveness to sharp disapproval 
around her, recur so frequently as to suggest a more disturbed state 
of mind than would result from eminence in the accepted forms of 
learning of her time, even after due allowance is made for the fact 
that such pursuits were deemed unsuitable for a woman and 
particularly for one bound by vows of perpetual submission. 
This exaggerated feeling of persecution was possibly generated in 
part by a growing sense of guilt engendered by the kind of knowledge 
that she was seeking and by the kind of methods that she was using 
to acquire it. In short, her learning might appear more secular 
than ecclesiastical—‘“‘Ldstima es que un tan grande entendimiento 
de tal manera se abata a las rateras noticias de la tierra,” the 
Bishop of Puebla was to chide her—,"* and her procedures more 
experimental or scientific in the modern way than scholastic and 
philosophic. Even more reprehensible than mundane knowledge 
were the unorthodox means of seeking it.* Here, then, is the 
possibility of a conflict, intellectual in origin which, given her 
environment, profession, and sex, would inevitably be spiritual 
and emotional as well. This inner discord, with its concomitant 
overtones of heresy and disobedience, could well produce a brooding 
conviction of guilt and thus, through anxiety, accentuate a feeling 
of persecution. 

About 1600 began a revolution in the minds of western man 
which ushered in the Age of Science. Kepler and Galileo had 
simultaneously formulated the principle that natural laws are to 
be discovered by measurement, and this radical principle they applied 
to their own work. Where the science of Aristotle and the ancients 

18 Tbid., I, 166, verses 13-16. 

4 The text of the letter of the Bishop of Puebla, Manuel Ferndndez de Santa 
Cruz, to Sor Juana is reproduced in Sor Juana. Carta Atenagérica. Respuesta 


a Sor Filotea. Ed., prél., y notas de E. Abreu Gémez. Cld&sicos Mexicanos 
(Mexico City, 1934), pp. 46-48. 


18 “Ta experimentacién arrastra a Sor Juana desde nifia” (Cossfo, op. cit., 
p. 36). 
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was content to classify and label, the new science now sought to 
measure, and the quantitative method involved, as one writer 
puts it, “a new adjustment at many levels in the hierarchy of the 
human system.” And again, “by the sixteenth century the medieval 
veil between man and nature had fallen, the individual was setting 
out to express himself through all his faculties.”'* As the seven- 
teenth century advanced the individual was more and more challeng- 
ing authority, empiricism was challenging medieval rationalism, 
and in this process Mathematics was the new tool, as Descartes 
was demonstrating. 

It was Sor Juana’s fate to have her being in this age when, 
even in New Spain, though ever so slightly, the long accepted and 
sole approach to truth was beginning to be threatened by a new way, 
anew method. Almost imperceptibly the traditional scholastic and 
authoritarian concepts of revealed knowledge were yielding to the 
more sensate procedures of scientific observation and analysis. In 
the Mexico City of her time there was greater awareness of this 
intellectual revolution than commonly believed, and a tiny group 
of savants of the viceregal capital were abreast of contemporary 
thought, even that of non-Catholic Europe. The comparatively 
free circulation of non-theological books during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries,!’ the frequent presence in the viceroyalty of 
transient men of learning from the Old World, and the personal 
correspondence of local scholars with thinkers abroad, had all 
contributed to a much more vital mental climate in the New World 
centers than the contemporary dominance of a medieval Church 
was thought to permit. A small number of Creole sabios were 
already familiar with the ideas and writings of Erasmus, Copernicus, 
Kepler, and particularly Descartes, whose philosophies they 
discussed among themselves in comparative freedom and even cited 
in their published writings.'* 

Most conspicuous of this intelligentsia of New Spain was Don 

6 Lancelot Law Whyte, The Next Development in Man (New York, 1950), 

. 106, 107. 

a: 1” Cf. Irving A. Leonard, Books of the Brave (Cambridge, 1949), passim. Of 
special interest in connection with Sor Juana’s library is Irving A. Leonard, “On 
the Mexican Book Trade, 1683,” Hispanic American Historical Review, XXVII 
(1947), 403-435, with its appended inventory of books in stock of a Mexico City 
bookseller through whom Sor Juana obtained some of her volumes in her collec- 
tion. Regarding the latter, see E. Abreu Gémez, Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, 
Bibliografia y biblioteca. Monografias Bibliografias Mexicanas, No. 29 (Mexico 
City, 1934), passim. 

18 Sigiienza y Géngora cites Descartes in his Libra astronémica, México, 1690. 
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Carlos de Sigiienza y Géngora, a professor of mathematics in the 
University of Mexico renowned for his studies of astronomy, 
archaeology, history, and natural philosophy,’ and an intimate 
friend of Sor Juana. Living at the Hospital del Amor de Dios, 
where he served as chaplain, he was a frequent visitor at the Convent 
of San Gerénimo a few blocks away where the nun-poetess had her 
cell. It appears that these two intellectually gifted and lonely 
people enjoyed long discussions together in the locutory of the 
convent.” Sigiienza, a very minor poet, was encouraged in these 
endeavors by Sor Juana, while she in turn received much stimulation 
and training from him in scientific disciplines. It is likely that the 
mathematical instruments and some of the many books said to 
have furnished her cell were acquired as a result of this association. 
Indeed, the attainments of these two figures working together have 
moved a discerning critic to comment that they were “. . . los 
primeros en quienes aparece o se manifiesta en México el espfritu 
moderno.”* It was Sigiienza who most often brought visiting 
savants to her convent, including Fathers Kino and Kirkeiro, and 
it was he who initiated the exceedingly intelligent nun into the 
new methodology propounded by Descartes, of which there are 
indications in some of her verses.” And it was doubtless he who 
understood her enthusiasm for, and encouraged her in, the perform- 
ance of such simple experiments in physics as she described in her 
Respuesta. And it was he who shared her love for the dawning 
Age of Enlightenment of which they both were unconscious pre- 
cursors in Mexico. 

The instinctive critical capacity of Sor Juana, coupled with 
omnivorous reading, moved her to welcome a more pragmatic 
approach to truth. Latent in her mind was a healthy attitude of 
doubt as to the effectiveness of purely verbal rationalization, and 
in her eager curiosity she felt herself insidiously drawn to experiment 
and direct observation. A scrutiny of Sor Juana’s verse and 


1 Cf. Irving A. Leonard, Don Carlos de Sigitienza y Géngora, A Mexican Savant 
of the XVIIth Century (Berkeley, 1929). 

*® José Rojas Garciduefias, Don Carlos de Sigiienza y Géngora, erudito barroco. 
Vidas Mexicanas, 23 (Mexico City, 1945), p. 88. Sigiienza’s verse is available in 
Carlos de Sigitienza y Géngora: Poemas. Recopilados por Irving A. Leonard. 
Estudio preliminar de E. Abreu Gémez. Biblioteca de Historia Hispanoameri- 
cana (Madrid, 1931). 

* Francisco Lépez Caémara, “E] Cartesianismo en Sor Juana y Sigiienza y 
Géngora,” Filosofia y Letras, No. 39 (Julio-Sept., 1950), p. 129. 

* Ibid., pp. 122-123. 
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prose tends to support the conviction that she felt an instinctive 
distrust of the scholasticism dominating the intellectual life of 
viceregal Mexico. Her deeper regard for observation and a more 
scientific analysis seems apparent when, in the Respuesta, she 
emphasizes the importance of varied studies and methods in 
throwing light on speculative learning, particularly theology, and 
her underlying preference may be revealed when she adds: “. . . y 
cuando dicen que los expositores son como la mano abierta y los 
eclesidsticos como el pufio cerrado.”” Her reactions to the specious 
learning and rhetorical ratiocination around her, characterized 
chiefly by polemical disquisitions with ostentatious displays of 
classical quotations and cloudy verbosity, clearly emerge in the 
romance beginning with the pathetic verse “‘Finjamos que soy feliz.” 
The wordy debates of bookish pedants and charlatans of the 
so-called intelligentsia filling the air about her with their din move 
her to exclaim : 

Todo el mundo es opiniones 

de pareceres tan varios, 

que lo que el uno, que es negro, 

el otro prueba que es blanco.” 


And the universal penchant for splitting hairs in these interminable 
disputes to the neglect of essentials vexes the sound intellect of 
Sor Juana. 

Si el vuelo no le abaten 

en sutilezas cebado, 

por cuidar de lo curioso 

olvida lo necesario.™ 


To borrow a phrase from Bacon, she seemed to feel that these 
disputants worked at their endless dialectics “. . . as the spider 
worketh its web, bringing forth cobwebs of learning, admirable for 
its fineness of thread and work, but of no substance or profit.” 
The pedantry exhibited in the profusion of Latin and Greek quota- 
tions, of classical allusions, and of florid circumlocutions irked the 
wise nun. 

Si culta mano no impide 

crecer al drbol copado, 

quita la sustancia al fruto 

la locura de los ramos.** 


% Obras completas, I, 5, verses 13-16. 


* Tbid., I, 7, verses 93-96. 
5 Loc. cit., verses 97-100. 
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All this false erudition moves her to ask: 


{Qué loca ambicién nos lleva 
de nosotros olvidados? 

Si es para vivir tan poco, 
ide qué sirve saber tanto? ** 


and in despair she cries: 


jOh, si como hay de saber 
hubiera algin seminario 

o escuela donde a ignorar 
se ensefiaran los trabajos! 2’ 


In the Respuesta she comments with veiled scorn on the affectation 
that passed as learning in the excessive number of quotations from 
authorities: “. . . y afiado yo que lo perfecciona (si es perfeccién la 
necedad) el haber estudiado un poco de Filosofia y Teologfa, y el 
tener algunas noticias de lenguas, que con eso es necio en muchas 
ciencias y lenguas porque un necio grande no cabe en sélo la lengua 
materna.” And again, mindful of the self-delusion facilitated by the 
verbalism of scholasticism, Sor Juana believed that every one should 
keep within his own ‘mental limitations. If this were so, she 
tartly adds: “‘jCudntas torcidas inteligencias que andan por ahf 
no anduvieran !”’ 

Perhaps the most penetrating stanza of this revealing romance is 
the one in which she puts her finger on the core of true wisdom, the 
development of sound judgment. 


No es saber, saber hacer 
discursos sutiles varios, 
que el saber consiste sdélo 
en elegir lo mds sano.”* 


These and other passages in the writings of Sor Juana reflect a 
disaffection with the prevailing scholastic methods of thinking in 
her world and an impatience with an intellectual age which she 
could not know was passing. She yearned for a newer, freer era 
of widening horizons, of a differing approach to truth which she 
did not realize was beginning. But the religious institution, of 
which she was a part and which was so concerned for her salvation, 

26 Loc. cit., verses 129-132. 


7 Loc. cit., verses 133-136. 
%* Loc. cit., verses 69-72. 
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was wholly identified with the old ways of thinking that did not 
attract her. Rather, her attachment to the unorthodox kind 
of thinking became a compulsion against which she struggled 
constantly, fearful of its implications for her eternal security in its 
radical departure from ecclesiastical authoritarianism. Her intel- 
lectual soul was enamored of this new and scientific approach to 
truth, but there could be no reciprocation in such a passion for one 
so closely held in the embrace of a medieval tradition as a nun. 
For her only the concept of knowledge revealed by scholastic 
methods was proper and permissible. Consequently, she feared 
this urge to think by unhallowed procedures and she buried herself 
deeply in her books in the vain effort to banish such ideas from her 
mind. Yet this analytical mania obsessed her: 


Este modo de reparos en todo me sucedfa y sucede siempre, sin tener 
yo arbitrio en ello . . . y, prosiguiendo en mi modo de cogitaciones, digo 
que esto es tan continuo en mi que no necesito de libros. . . . 


When deprived of her reading, as happened for a period, her mind 
seemed to accelerate its activity in this manner: 


. . . Aunque no estudiaba en libros, estudiaba en todas las cosas que 
Dios erié, sirviéndome ellas de letras y de libro toda esta maquina uni- 
versal. Nada vefa sin reflexa, nada ofa sin consideracién, aun en las 
cosas m&s menudas y materiales. . . . Asf yo (vuelvo a decir) las miraba 
y admiraba todas. .. . 


Even in her sleep the process went on: 


- + « que ni aun el suefio se libré de este continuo movimiento de mi 
imaginacién. Antes suele obrar en él mds libre y desembarazada, con- 


firiendo con mayor claridad y sosiego las especies que ha conservado 
del dia. 


Thus it appears that Sor Juana found herself not only torn 
between “raz6n” and “pasién,” but also between two methodologies 
of reason. The time honored dialectics and syllogisms of scholasti- 
cism were still entrenched as the accepted means of rationalization 
in the Church of Christ which held her in its protective arms and 
to which she was irrevocably bound by vows. This great institution 
sheltered and loved her, and obedience to its authority and ways 
was her ineludible obligation. Yet, deep within, she could not 
reciprocate its love. Instead, she seemed possessed by a way of 
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thinking that threatened to undermine the assumptions on which 
the Faith rested. On the true object of her affections, the new 
concept of experimentalism relying on the senses rather than on 
authority, the Church, her benevolent guardian, severely frowned. 
Such intellectual exercise might well be inimical to the divine science 
of theology, and it was potentially, if not actually, heretical. In this 
dilemma Sor Juana sought to rationalize her predilection when, in 
the Respuesta to the Bishop of Puebla, she asked how the ‘“‘Queen of 
Sciences” could be understood without knowledge of a series of 
secular disciplines including Logic, Rhetoric, Physics, Arithmetic, 
Geometry, Architecture, History, and others. However cogently 
she might argue for more pragmatic learning and greater intellectual 
freedom, the heavy odds of the traditions of her time, place, voca- 
tion, and sex were overwhelmingly against her. Inevitably she 
fell prey to torturing uncertainty, guilt, and despair, from which 
she sought release in her more intimate poetry. These inner 
rendings of her being resulting from the many dualisms of her 
complex personality became chronic and, in time, made her long 
for death. 

Muero ({quién lo creer4?) a manos 

de la cosa que mds quiero, 

y el motivo de matarme 

es el amor que le tengo.” 


Repeatedly in verse and prose her guilt complex and torment 
are revealed by the phrase: “De mf misma soy verdugo,” ® which 
seems a cry of anguish, though “yo no estudio para escribir, ni 
menos para ensefiar, que fuera en mi desmedida soberbia, sino 
s6lo por ver si con estudiar ignoro menos.” But in her constricted 
world with its low, arching dome of heaven, there was no space for 
her privileged spirit to soar. With deepening despair she knew 
that such a strange preoccupation with her “entendimiento” was 
unseemly in a woman, especially one in religious reclusion ; it erected 
barriers of intercourse with her uncomprehending sisters in the 
community in which she lived, and their jealousy and envy of her 
recognized superiority did not grow less. ‘Cabeza que es erario 


*® Obras completas, I, 167, verses 65-68. In her “Villancico XI,” ibid., II, 
52-53, Sor Juana appears to be gently mocking some aspects of the current 
scholasticism. 

*” Ibid., I, 167, verses 61-64; 168, verse 17: “Rara especie de martirio, donde 
yo era el martir y me era el verdugo!” Respuesta a Sor Filotea, p. 150. 
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de sabidurfia no espere otra corona que de espinas,’’ she wrote 
bitterly, for she had known the reprobation of her superiors. 
Indeed, the chiding letter of the Bishop of Puebla, which so altered 
her life, was probably mild and gentle in comparison with the 
admonitions of her confessor and the convent sisters. The bishop 
had reproved her cultivation of “profane letters” by which it was 
clear that he included her preoccupation with a secular rationaliza- 
tion. He had urged her to confine herself to the exercise of theologi- 
cal scholasticism of which she had given such proof of skill in her 
telling critique of Father Vieira’s sermon. But Sor Juana’s mind 
and heart responded instinctively to a more experimental pragma- 
tism and she could not bring herself wholly to surrender to the 
verbalistic hair-splitting of the intellectual life about her. In the 
medieval atmosphere of the convent and of the ecclesiastical 
society of Mexico City she could only feel at war with herself. The 
love and kindness implied in the Church’s paternalism claimed her 
gratitude while her vows compelled her obedience. But the 
persistent longing for a freer expression of her intuition and another 
and more open avenue to truth and to God prevented complete 
reciprocation and submission in her heart. The sensate experimen- 
talism and scientific methodology of a dawing age beckoned her, 
but the secular world which was giving birth to it was indifferent and 
unaware of the love of a lonely woman deeply enmeshed in the toils 
of a rigid medievalism. It seemed only to disdain her and inevitably 
Sor Juana’s was a blighted love—rejection by the beloved and 
possession by the unloved. Rarely did she experience even a 
momentary relief from the incessant conflict within her and, in 
time, it undermined her health and hastened her death. In this 
unhappy state of encontradas correspondencias she could only 
externalize her dilemma in verses of obscure symbolism but un- 
mistakable feeling which voiced her suffering repeatedly. In the 
poignant sonnet that follows, “Al que . . . busco amante,” was, 
perhaps, experimentalism, a secularized freedom, and a newer 
age; and “al que . . . dejo ingrata,’’ was possibly scholasticism, 
ecclesiasticism, and medievalism; the first the avenue to salvation 
by knowledge, the second the avenue to salvation by faith. 


Al que ingrato me deja, busco amante; 
al que amante me sigue, dejo ingrata; 
constante adoro a quien mi amor maltrata; 
maltrato a quien mi amor busca constante. 
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Al que trato de amor hallo diamante; 
y soy diamante al que de amor me trata; 
triunfante quiero ver al que me mata, 
y mato a quien me quiere ver triunfante. 
Si a éste pago, padece mi deseo; 
si ruego a aquél, mi pundonor enojo; 
de entrambos modos infeliz me veo. 
Pero yo por mejor partido escojo 
de quien no quiero, ser violento empleo, 
que de quien no me quiera, vil despojo. 


Irvine A. LEONARD 


University of Michigan 





VARIA 


LOPEZ PINCIANO’S PHILOSOPHIA ANTIGUA POETICA 
AND THE SPANISH CONTRIBUTION TO 
RENAISSANCE LITERARY THEORY. 


A REVIEW ARTICLE 


Spain has been consistently disregarded by those historians who have 
devoted books to comparative literary theory in the humanistic period, 
from Saintsbury and Spingarn down to such recent investigators as 
Vernon Hall. It has been commonly accepted that the sweep of neo- 
classical theory on literature and art crossed from Italy to France and 
thence to England, leaving scarcely a trace in such bypaths as Germany, 
Spain, and Portugal. The notorious peninsularity of so many Spanish 
writers on the europeizacién de Espaia has led most students of com- 
parative criticism and aesthetics to believe that Spain’s contribution in 
this area was negligible until “enfin Luzdn vint.” Indeed, we possess a 
history of literary criticism in Spain from Luzdn to the present, by 
Fernandez y Gonzdlez, but none from the origins to Luzin. We have 
only one volume of the rich but unsystematic Historia de las ideas estéticas 
of Menéndez y Pelayo to make us aware that materials exist for a sys- 
tematic study of Renaissance literary theory in Spain. 

The Siglo de Oro writers themselves did not help matters by their own 
deprecation of themselves as theorists. Lope’s characterization of the 
neo-classic canons as “el arte que conocen pocos” and his exclusion of 
them “con seis llaves” are well known, even though Lope observed these 
canons to a greater extent than he admitted or perhaps realized. At the 
end of the sixteenth century, sixty years after Aristotle was first vernac- 
ularised, no pleiad had formed in Spain to propagate neo-classic literary 
theory. What poetic arts had been composed were unknown to the 
Spaniards themselves. In 1596 Lépez Pinciano finds no poetic art in his 
country and sets out to write one: “Sabe Dios ha muchos aifios desseo ver 
un libro desta materia sacado a luz de mano de otro por no me poner 
hecho sefial y blanco de las gentes, y sabe que por ver mi patria, florecida 
en todas las demds disciplinas, estar en esta parte tan falta y necessitada, 
determiné a arriscar por la socorrer” (Carballo edition, I, 8). 

The question poses itself whether and how a great literature (“flore- 
cida”) can arise and flourish without being sustained by a theoretic and a 
consciousness of purpose. It has been stated that the hegemony of 
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Italian Renaissance literature and art resulted from the abundantly 
articulated theory which underlay them. A contrary school of thought 
holds that theory and practice are divorced. In his Cycles of Taste, 
Chambers finds that Hellenic art was great in the absence of any conscious 
aesthetic. Similarly, it has been thought that the greatness of Siglo de 
Oro literature was the product not of an aesthetic self-consciousness, but 
of an independent creativeness. “. . . sin arte Rhetérica ni Poética 
podria auer hombres que las entendiessen,” declared Pinciano, “. . . sin 
Poética ay poetas” (III, 228). 

It is gradually becoming clear that this second school of thought is 
not valid for Renaissance Spain and that there was a theoretic supporting 
Siglo de Oro literature. Lope de Vega, author of comedias which were 
neither comedies nor tragedies in the neo-classic sense, had his theorist in 
Pinciano, who testified, “yo he visto en comedias muy finas y puras muchos 
temores, llantos y aun muertes” (III, 22) and saw clearly that the dis- 
tinction between comedies and tragedies was one of spirit and not of such 
incidentals as happy or sad endings: “Pues las tragedias también suelen 
tener alegres fines.” His analysis of comedy, tragedy, and tragicomedy 
championed Spanish dramatists over two centuries before Alealé Galiano’s 
preface to El moro expédsito. Incidentally establishing the existence of 
this early corpus of theory, the Spaniards are beginning to make available 
their most important Renaissance poetic arts, thanks to the Consejo 
Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas. In the past decade the Consejo 
has brought out the Arte poética en romance castellano (1580) of Sanchez 
de Lima, a dialogued “defense and illustration” of Spanish verse and 
language; the Libro de la erudicién poética (1596) of Luis Carrillo de 
Sotomayor, a sententious and learned repertory of ancient and conven- 
tional theory; and finally, the Philosophia antigua poética (1611) of 
Alonso Lépez Pinciano, spaciously and carefully reprinted by Alfredo 
Carballo Picazo in three volumes (Madrid, 1953, pp. xvi, 305; 385; 353). 

The reappearance of Pinciano’s dialogue is a major event, for it is 
one of the most complete and rewarding poetic treatises in the Renais- 
sance. A physician, like Aristotle (and Apollo: I, 8), Pinciano set him- 
self the goal of elucidating Aristotle. For him and his generation it 
was not Lope but rather the Stagirite who was the “monstruo de natu- 
raleza” (III, 121). The greatness of Pinciano is that he coupled as 
tenaciously analytical a mind as his fellow medic Julius Caesar Sealiger 
with as practical a sense of the realities of verse and theater as Castel- 
vetro or Lope. Few theorists in the Renaissance who had the patience 
to trace the occurrence of minor figures of speech through Greek and 
Latin literature could get equally engrossed in the relative effectiveness 
of actors’ foot or eye movements on the stage or in the question of how 
many entrances and exits an actor should make in a five-act play. 
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This versatile mind was torn between the necessity of giving Spain a 
formal articulation and exegesis of the questions raised by Aristotle and 
the realization, unusual for Pinciano’s time, that the limits of criticism 
and aesthetics must be enlarged to encompass issues which were never 
envisioned by Aristotle. To extend the frontiers of Renaissance criticism, 
he familiarizes himself with accessible Greek and Roman philosophers 
and erities. His analyses of such eternal issues as katharsis (I, 176), 
poetic fury (I, 227), obscurity (II, 160), and the essence of laughter 
(III, 33) are among the most comprehensive known to the Renaissance. 
He was likewise one of the most forward-looking theorists of his age. 
He anticipates the X VIIth century with his discussion of the “merveilleux 
chrétien,” which as a classicist he opposes (II, 67); the XVIIIth cen- 
tury with his discussion of the “paradox of the comedian”: “Sera bien 
que el traégico mueua a llanto sin llorar él” (III, 283); and the XIXth 
century with his remarks on local color (III, 278), which he rightly views 
as an extension of the neo-classic issue of verisimilitude. His compre- 
hensiveness leads him to speculations on the relationships between poetry 
and philosophy (I, 220), music (III, 103), art (I, 169, etc.), medicine 
(III, 261), and many another discipline. 

His defense of creative literature against its traditional antagonists, 
the historians, philosophers, and churchmen, is consistent and subtle in 
a country which produced the militant force of the Counter-Reformation, 
but never needed a Counter-Reformation itself. Pinciano’s role of de- 
fender carries him so far as to clear Plato of the charge of being against 
poets: “no se deue creer que un varén como Platén . . . contradiga in- 
justamente a lo que justamente dixo antes, y diga mal de la poesia, ni 
de los poetas en general” (I, 165) ; and “amé mucho a la Poética” (I, 180). 
He consistently denies the proverbial charge of mendacity on the part of 
poets, justifying poetry as imitation. The theater especially needed 
apologists. Like Voltaire much later, he is indignant that people should 
wish to exclude actors from the sacrament of the Eucharist and burial in 
hallowed ground: “Si la poesia . . . es obra honesta y vtil en el mundo, 
4 por qué el que la pone en ejecucién seré vil y infame?” (III, 264). But 
the precaution of a sort of the trompe-l’@il is necessary. Poetry is by 
nature good and veracious, but if there are bad and mendacious poets, of 
course they harm society. After analysing an anticlerical joke, Pinciano’s 
friend Fadrique hastily adds, “Todos los religiosos son muy buenos y 
castos” (III, 66). And while the theater is patently a good influence, 
there are histrions and zarabandistas (cf. III, 93) who are harmful to 
morals and to the welfare of the state. Pinciano even wonders for the 
record whether censorship may not be a necessary control (III, 273). 

By casting in dialogue form his theérica (for Pinciano, poética served 
as often as not as synonym for poesia), Don Alfonso responded to a need 
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of his inquiring mind to approach problems from different sides. Thus, 
his work is divided into thirteen epistles recording as many dialogues 
(more properly, trialogues) held between the bookish doctor and his two 
neighbors, the Valencian Fadrique and his fellow-physician Ugo, all of 
them curious, enthusiastic, and fond of argument. Frequently this frame- 
work lets one participant uphold the thesis, another the antithesis, with 
a third present to voice any possible synthesis. In this summa the literary 
issues become incarnate. Ugo can insist upon the glorious rewards of the 
poetic profession while Pinciano can emphasize the disadvantages (I, 153- 
155). Fadrique can play the Platonist to Ugo’s Aristotelianism (I, 167, 
202). Fadrique can prefer tragedy on grounds of nobility and Ugo can 
prefer the epic (III, 205). The dialogue form affords liveliness and 
humor and allows for the brief stage-setting which characterised neo- 
Platonie colloquies. Two picaras singing saucy songs lead the shocked 
trio to a discussion of dithyrambie poetry. A trip to the Teatro de la 
Cruz to see a performance of Iphigenia leads to a discussion of the theater. 
All the tempests of contemporary literary teapots are here: Are letters 
more noble than the profession of arms? Is rime necessary to poetry? 
Was Lucan a poet? When Pinciano makes the familiar point that Lucan 
was not a poet because his histories were not in verse, “Fadrique y Vgo 
se sonrieron,” indulgent and weary smiles more possible around 1600 than 
earlier. 

Of the thirteen epistolas directed to Pinciano’s friend Don Gabriel, 
the least expected is the first one (‘Introductién a la Philosophia 
antigua”), a synopsis of Aristotelian philosophy drawn from On the Soul, 
the Nichomachean Ethics, and other treatises, a subject matter consider- 
ably removed from the literary considerations of the rest of Pinciano’s 
book. Toward the end of this recorded conversation Pinciano sets down 
various definitions of beauty and draws upon Plato’s Phaedrus, Hippias, 
and apparently the Symposium. The second epistle (“Prélogo de la 
Philosophia antigua”) takes up the question of Plato as a misémousos, 
with attendant considerations on the ethical and social values of poetry. 
The third dialogue concerns the “essences and causes” of poetry; it 
treats of inspiration and the conflict of art and nature in the formation 
of a poet, a question on which Pinciano takes the middle position familiar 
to the humanists. The fourth epistle introduces the four major divisions 
of poetry: epic, comic, tragic, and dithyrambic, all of which will receive 
an individual chapter later. The fifth deals with fdébula or plot struc- 
ture and leans heavily on Aristotle for its explanations of unity, anag- 
norisis, verisimilitude, pity and fear. Like Minturno, Pinciano views the 
function of tragedy as moving us to pity, fear, and wonder; this latter 
phenomenon of perturbation and admiration (7d @avyacrév of Aristotle) 
interests Pinciano and he divides it into three classes. 
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The sixth epistle oceupies itself with rhetoric, style, and metaphor, 
bearing echoes of Aristotle and Cicero. The seventh epistle is devoted 
to meter and is perhaps the most conventional. Yet it was by no means 
the least important to Pinciano, who felt that before him there had existed 
no satisfactory poetic art or treatise on versification: “Assi que no con- 
deno yo las métricas artes que hasta agora estAn escriptas, sino . . . a mi 
no satisfazen” (II, 218). The eighth letter discusses tragedy and its 
properties (diferencias) and parts. The only major deviation from 
Aristotle here is the development of #@n as meaning costumbres, an obvious 
confusion with @os. The ninth dialogue reconstructs an Aristotelian 
definition of comedy, an enterprise undertaken in more recent times by 
Lane Cooper. It is in this lesson that Pinciano claims lo feo and lo torpe 
to be the two underlying motivations of laughter and records a welter of 
contemporary anecdotes, some Rabelaisian, and pigeonholes them into 
types of humer. Epistle X is devoted to the dithyrambiec or zarabanda, 
which Pinciano insistently and apparently alone in the Renaissance, con- 
siders one of the four major poetie genres, parallel to comic, tragic, and 
epic. The following dialogue (“De la Heroyea”) contains two notable 
exegeses on the Homeric and Virgilian epics. In a fruitless effort to 
counteract the advice of Vives and forestall the Hojedas and the Val- 
divielsos, Pinciano cautions against writing Christian epics. He takes 
this occasion to remind the reader that his own national epic, El Pelayo, 
will be coming along shortly (III, 169, 298). Epistle XII returns to 
the minor poetic genres: satire, mime, eclogue, elegy, apologue, and epi- 
gram. The final dialogue echoes Sealiger’s section, Theatrum, and treats 
of the art of “executing” or acting, the entire conversation transpiring 
within the walls of the theater where the trio are witnessing Iphigenia. 

There is brilliance and subtlety in Pinciano’s thinking. With a facile 
discussion (II, 361-362) he anticipates Croce’s affirmation in the Estetica 
that the poet who is insincere and inconstant would betray his art if he 
did not appear insincere and inconstant in his writings. He is more 
aware than Aristotle that the operation of katharsis depends on the vary- 
ing sensitivity of the onlookers to compassion and fear. He is apparently 
a minority of one in warning against the dangers of using verisimilitude 
as a criterion of judgment (II, 80). 

Yet, with Pinciano’s learning and imagination there remains a strain of 
common sense which one associates with the Spanish realistic tempera- 
ment, the Sancho mentality which raises the practical objections. Aware 
of all the neo-Platonic, Plotinian, and Pythagorean digressions on the 
nature and definition of beauty of his century, he dismisses the question: 
“La hermosura de Platén .. . se estiende a mucho mas que la nuestra; 
porque en Castilla solamente se dize hermoso el hombre o la mujer que 
tiene el semblante bien proporcionado” (I, 98-99). He is exceptionally 
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clear-headed when it comes to the chivalric romances, especially if one 
remembers Tasso’s tortuous attempts in his discourse on the heroic poem 
to fit them into the neo-Aristotelian definitions of epic with a Procrustean 
accommodation. Heroic and epie poems are worthy of Homer and Vergil 
(he does not hold one to be superior to the other, as did Sealiger); but 
clearly the very popular “libros de cauallerias” or romances are like 
the “fabulas milesias” of old and “carecen de fundamento verdadero” (II, 
165; III, 154). This was certainly Sancho’s own attitude about the 
romances on Amadis, Roland, and Palmerin. In a period when the 
humanists were still trying to judge vernacular poetry by classic prosody 
and create such anomalies as “vers baifins,” Pinciano declares in his dis- 
cussion of the arte mayor: “que los castellanos no conocemos [sylabas] 
largas ni breves para el metro, ni aun creo que las pronunciamos con dis- 
tincién” (II, 227-228). 

Pinciano was a great summarizer and conciliator. Unbounded was his 
admiration for Aristotle, “que a los passados enseiié, y a los presentes y 
venideros amaestr6” (I, 302). If it is true, as Spingarn states, that after 
1536 Aristotle’s authority as a natural philosopher declined as his literary 
authority increased, Pinciano pays homage to both sides of “the master 
of those who know.” He ranks Aristotle as poet even higher than Pindar 
(III, 125). Yet “su maestro Platén” and Horace are synthesized with 
Aristotle in that “fusion” of which Marvin Herrick and Irene Samuels 
have written. Plato, too, becomes a substantive meaning final authority: 
“Fadrique, cuyo paracer me es Platén” (II, 213). Whereas Pinciano 
complains that Horace is too brief and disorganized (I, 9), he is thor- 
oughly steeped in the pithy precepts of Horace, as were all his con- 
temporaries. 

Although Pinciano habitually draws upon Greek or Latin authors to 
illustrate his points, remaining disappointingly parsimonious in his re- 
marks on his compatriots, many perceptions of Siglo de Oro thinking are 
afforded by this treatise. That the lexical decorum characteristic of the 
later French classical theater was also observed in Spain is evidenced by 
the injunction against using even such a word as “jarro” on the stage 
(11, 195). A subtle condemnation of money as a factor of nobility comes 
out three decades before the social satire of the Suefios of Quevedo (I, 
129). Sinee so much of Renaissance literary theory was expressed in 
an Italian, French, or English context, it is pleasing to find the familiar 
neo-Aristotelian covenants reappearing in a Spanish frame of reference— 
to learn that “meter is swallowed up by the fdbula, as the Duero swallows 
up the Pisuerga at the bridge of Simancas” (I, 270). The very sententious 
quality of the spoken réplicas appeals to the student of proverbs, and 
much of the homespun, aphoristic wisdom which slips through the hu- 
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manistie theory could well have come from the pages of Renaissance 
emblem books, a genre Pinciano remembers to discuss. 

The greatest contemporary influence upon Pinciano was Julius Caesar 
Sealiger. He praised Sealiger over Horace and Vida as a splendid teacher 
for young poets and urged his readers to read the Italo-French pedant 
(I, 10). Pineiano’s catalogue of genres and literary forms follows in 
general the listing in Sealiger’s first book. The rapprochements between 
the Poetices libri septem of Sealiger and the Philosophia antigua poética 
are too numerous to be developed here, but we offer a momentary 
sampling. When the Philosophta classifies Roman comedy as preteztata, 
trabeata, tabernaria, and atelana, it is translating in order Scealiger’s 
praetextata, trabeata, tabernaria, and atellana. In Pinciano’s discussion 
of where authors take the titles of their works (III, 253), he follows 
Sealiger closely : 


de la persona que se celebra, como del tiempo, como los Fastos (254) 

la Eneyda de Eneas (III, 253) 

A persona, Vlyssea, Aeneis, ete. a tempore, quemadmodum de Fastis 
(Poetices, cexiii)  dicebamus. (ibid.) 


In fact, Pinciano imitated Sealiger’s bent for classifying so conscientiously 
that he leans back on an older tradition and subdivides prologues into 
four types where Sealiger had been content with one (III, 80). And 
whereas his contemporaries recognized two types of obscurity, intentional 
and unintentional, Pinciano adds a third type (II, 161) which is ap- 
parently about to be identified with culteranismo. 

It is paradoxical that Pinciano’s analytical dragnet does not come up 
with a discussion of one of the most characteristic genres of the Renais- 
sance: the dialogue. To what extent the writers of the humanistic period 
felt that the dialogue must transcribe actual conversations and to what 
extent they may be fiction no Renaissance theorist has ever told us. As 
for himself, Pinciano claims to be a faithful recorder: “Pinciano se fué 
a la posada y trasladé lo oydo” (I, 301). Influenced by the Platonic 
dialogues, of whose authenticity they were uncertain, the Quattro- and 
Cinquecento writers sensed a creative licence. Ugo asks, incidentally, 
“Pregunto: jlos Didlogos y Coloquios en que Platén eseriuié su doctrina 
passaron assi como él los dexé escritos? Siono. Claro esté que pudiera 
acontescer, mas no acontescieron, de manera que imité a lo que pudiera 
ser y no fué” (I, 200-201). This passage no doubt sheds light on the 
actual historicity of Pinciano’s own trialogue. 

These new reprint editions of the Consejo aim at making available 
accurate texts rather than critical or annotated editions. Annotated edi- 
tions of Pinciano and Luzdn are still in order. Certain references to 
contemporaries remain unclarified (I, 214; I, 301). It would be inter- 
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esting to learn the sources of the many examples of humor used as illus- 
trative materials. One such source is Lope de Rueda’s Aceitunas (III, 
45), which is identified only in the index. However, such editing would 
have delayed the appearance of this text by several years. It was im- 
portant that this erudite work to which Spingarn accorded a single 
sentenee—as did Ticknor—come out in an edition more readily available 
than that of Mufioz Pefia (as should the text of Luzén, available easily 
only in fragments in Cano’s study) in order to remind the scholarly world 
that one or two poetic arts were produced in Spain which rival in com- 
pleteness and subtlety and adherence to the neo-classic canons those of 
Sealiger and Castelvetro. That Pinciano leans occasionally on Sealiger 
is unimportant. Du Bellay plagiarised wholeheartedly from Sperone 
Speroni to write the most important poetic treatise of the French Renais- 
sance. Pinciano is even superior to Sealiger and the Italians in his in- 
dependence of expression and his enlarged views of the materials and 
substance of literary criticism, extending even to such items as theatrical 
costuming. This independence of expression is patently Spanish, but so 
also may be the extension of the frontiers of criticism. One cannot help 
remembering that Menéndez y Pelayo intended to include in the final 


volume of his history of criticism and aesthetics “la danza, la esgrima y 
la tauromaquia.” 


Rosert J. CLEMENTS 
New York University 


MENENDEZ PELAYO AND THE CLASSICS 


A PROPOS OF THE EDITION OF His Bibliografia 
hispano-latina cldsica' 


With the publication of Volumes VII—X the Bibliografia hispano- 
latina cldsica has been completed. The material found in Menéndez 
Pelayo’s archives was so rich that the Biblioteca de traductores, originally 
planned as an Apéndice to the Bibliografia (see I, iv), had to be published 
as a separate series of four volumes, corresponding to vols. LIV—LVII of 
the Edicién nacional. However, the studies of the Spanish translations 
of Virgil appear in this Bibliografia as “‘Traductores espafioles de la 
Eneida” (VIII, 360-397) and ‘“Traductores de las Eclogas y Bucédlicas 


1 Bibliografia hispano-latina cldsica. By Marcelino Menéndez Pelayo. 
Edici6n preparada por Enrique Sanchez Reyes. Vols. VII (Hostio—Plauto), 
VIII (Quintiliano—Virgilio), [IX (Virgilio—Vitruvio), X (Miscelénea y Notas 
para una bibliografia greco-hispana; Indices). Edicién nacional de las Obras 
completas de Menéndez Pelayo, dirigida por Angel Gonzdlez Palencia (f), 


L-LIII. C.8. I. C., Santander, 1951 [VII], 1952 (VIII, IX], 1953 [X]: 422, 
397, 367, 459 pages. 
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de Virgilio” (IX, 186-236). A large part of the article ‘“Hermosilla y su 
Ilfada”’ (X, 171-207) deals with Iberian translations of the Iliad. In 
the Bibliografia the translations are treated in chronological order, 
whereas the Biblioteca de traductores is arranged by the names of trans- 
lators in alphabetical order. The ‘‘Notas para una Bibliografia Greco- 
Hispana” (X, 153-256) consist mainly of Prélogos to Greek grammars 
published in Spain and of Introductions to Spanish translations of the 
Iliad, the Odyssey, Aristophanes, and the Bucolic poets. 

The Bibliografia hispano-latina cldsica, as we have it before us now, 
remains a gigantic torso. This tremendous undertaking accompanied 
Menéndez Pelayo throughout his life, from his early youth to his death. 
The original fichas were ‘‘tomadas al vuelo aqui y alld, al dorso de la carta 
recién llegada, de una esquela de defuncién, de una invitacién para asistir 
a Palacio, en cualquier trozo de papel, en fin . . .” (X, 7). Menéndez 
Pelayo never found the time to organize his notes for publication by 
completing the partial information he had gathered here and there and 
filling the vast stretches of uncovered territory by systematic searching. 
Such an undertaking would have exceeded the strength of even such a 
prodigious worker as Menéndez Pelayo, and the time for an organized 
collective effort under his direction had not come yet for Spain. What 
Sr. Enrique Sdnchez Reyes did was to put these stray notes in order, on 
the basis of the organization Menéndez Pelayo himself had given to his 
material in the original published volume I (Madrid, 1902). 

The Bibliografia will, then, have to be used by anyone seeking in- 
formation about the fortune of a classical author in Spanish literature, 
but it can only be a point of departure. A comparison of the article 
“T&cito” with Francisco Sanmarti Boncompte, Tdcito en Espafia (Bar- 
celona, 1951) shows that it is very fragmentary ; there is not even a section 
on Ediciones and Traducciones. And yet, Menéndez Pelayo, under the 
heading Comentarios, lists a number of MSS in the Biblioteca Nacional 
and two other entries not to be found in Sanmart{ Boncompte.2? There 
is no entry “Plinio” at all. For Ovid, the allegorical commentary by 
Pedro Sdénchez de Viana (Valladolid, 1589) isnot mentioned. Jduregui’s 
translation of Lucan is missing in the Bibliografia, although it is amply 
treated in the Biblioteca de traductores, II (1952), 271-272. Similarly, 
Enrique de Villena’s and Cristobal de Mesa’s translation of the Aeneid 
are not listed in their respective historical positions, which would be VIII, 
206 and 216, but both are accorded treatment in the above mentioned 
study on translators of the Aeneid in the same volume, Villena quite 
amply (VIII, 360-366) and Mesa briefly (VIII, 372). It is obvious that 
the two projects of the Bibliografia and the Biblioteca de traductores were 


? Sr. Sanmarti had no access to Menéndez Pelayo’s papers, as he says on page 
11 of his book. 
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never quite fused and the editor gives no help at all in the way of cross 
references from the Bibliografia to the Biblioteca de traductores and in- 
sufficient help lead the reader to sections of the special studies on 
the translators of Virgil. 

In many places the Bibliografia hispano-latina cldsica expands to a 
Biblioteca. Virgil alone occupies 533 pages (VIII, 194-IX, 320). Me- 
néndez Pelayo incorporated the translation of entire books of the Aeneid 
and of complete eclogues ; for instance Aeneid, Book I, translated by Juan 
Cruz Varela (Buenos Aires, 1874) is in Vol. III, 330-388. Fray Luis de 
Leén’s translation of the Eclogues and the Georgics has been reprinted from 
the Merino edition because of Menéndez Pelayo’s (rather scanty) an- 
notations (IX, 235-330). In publishing these translations the editor 
faithfully reflects Menéndez Pelayo’s intentions. Large transcriptions 
like these and others taken from introductions to editions or translations 
of classical authors account for the enormous expansion of the Biblio- 
grafia. 

Since the Bibliografia is so different from what a modern undertaking 
of this kind would be, the user is compelled (sometimes in desperation) 
to speculate about Menéndez Pelayo’s guiding motives. The five con- 
stituent traits of Menéndez Pelayo’s intellectual personality as posited by 
Pedro Lain Entralgo’s Menéndez Pelayo, historia de sus problemas inte- 
lectuales (Madrid, 1944), pp. 375-382, may be helpful. According to 
Lain Entralgo, Menéndez Pelayo acted as a Catholic, a Spaniard, a 
modern intellectual, a historian, and an esteta. In the light of these 
categories we may say that as a Catholic he wanted to prove the com- 
patibility of the ancient pagan world with Christianity, against the 
romantic medievalists of his time like El Marqués de Pidal (see op. cit., 
p.151). AsaSpaniard he wanted to show that Spain did take part in the 
Renaissance, anticipating the sceptical question Gibt es eine spanische 
Renaissance? The modern scholar combined his boundless curiosity 
with the first two qualities to go on searching endlessly through libraries 
and bookstores inside and outside of Spain for material for a real history 
of Spanish classicism and humanism. And the esthete in him loved the 
harmonious expression of mediterranean clarity for beauty’s sake, as 
evidenced by his often quoted lines: 


En arte soy pagano hasta los huesos, 
pese al abate Gaume, pese a quien pese. 


And as a craftsman in poetic translation of the classics in his own right, 
he loved to collect and to judge the efforts of his fellow translators. To 
this must be added Menéndez Pelayo’s bibliophilic urges, his love to pre- 
serve and to save from oblivion the rare and forgotten. All these tend- 
encies combine in this work and make it burst at the seams, mostly 
because of its overload of translations published in generous selections. 
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These same tendencies also produce in the non-Spanish reader that im- 
pression of complete espafiolismo or, to express it negatively, a sense of 
complete cultural isolation. There is not a trace of contact with the 
flourishing classical scholarship of Germany. If there are editions of 
classics mentioned, they are those of the XVIIIth or first half of the 
XIXth century (see Marfa Rosa Lida de Malkiel’s review in Erasmus, 
VI[1953], 493-497). In the section on Ediciones no distinction is made 
between a scholarly edition and a textbook. Likewise, a variorum edi- 
tion may be listed as Spanish on the strength of the fact that among the 
commentators there appears a Spanish name. Of course, we cannot 
emphasize too strongly that the very conception of the idea of a Biblio- 
grafia hispano-latina cldsica represents in itself an emphasis on Spain’s 
connection with the outer world. In studying this work one is con- 
stantly reminded of the deep sorrow expressed by Américo Castro, 
BAAL, V (1937), 455 ff. over Spain’s intellectual situation which made 
Menéndez Pelayo work in a vacuum which he, almost singlehanded, had 
to fill. One is also reminded of Spain’s (to us) tragic time lag, what 
E. R. Curtius called Spain’s kulturelle Verspdtung (Europdische Literatur 
und Lateinisches Mittelalter, p. 526). Menéndez Pelayo (1856-1912) has 
the same position in the history of Hispanistics as Jakob Grimm (1785- 
1863) occupies in the history of Germanic Philology. Whereas philolo- 
gists and critics like Meyer-Liibke (1861-1936) and Wilamowitz-Méllen- 
dorf (1848-1931) were initiated into well organized disciplines and could 
develop methods already in existence, Menéndez Pelayo had to found his 
discipline first and provide the texts to go to work on at the same time. 
The criticism which follows is put forth from the viewpoint of the modern 
user and in full awareness of the historical situation out of which the 
Bibliografia grew. 

There is lacking in this enterprise a sense of direction and evaluation. 
It is evident that it was conceived by a very young enthusiastic scholar 
with a sense of mission who started collecting entry after entry ad 
maiorem gloriam patriae Hispaniae, but later never found the time to put 
order into the chaos of his fichas and to separate them with a view to the 
various functions his collected entries would serve. Furthermore, the 
orientation of Menéndez Pelayo’s scholarship is primarily monographic. 
It ranges from the bibliographical entry of one work, often with generous 
quotations from the Introduction and with a detailed analysis, through 
the introduction to one play by Lope de Vega to the study of one author, 
like Bose4n or Calderén, or the studies in the Origenes de la novela. It 
seems that two possible viewpoints are working somewhat at cross-pur- 
poses in the Bibliografia. The one is the interest of the fortune of each 
classical author in Spain, and the other, the contributions made by 
Spaniards to humanism and classical scholarship. It is the first ap- 
proach which determines the organization of the Bibliografia, and the 
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second which caused its extension. What the Hispanist would like to 
have today, would be a bibliography arranged chronologically like 
Gallardo’s, with succinct bibliographical descriptions, so that one could 
see at a glance what kind of humanistic activity went on in a given year. 
A catalog of classical authors and the work done on them by Spaniards 
and an index of Spanish humanists and translators would complement 
the information provided in the main part. 

The fragmentary nature of the Bibliografia could have been remedied 
at least to a certain degree, by careful editing, which would have facili- 
tated the handling of such diverse material. A clear typographical ar- 
rangement, a detailed table of contents and carefully worked indices 
would be the principal aids in consulting this work. Here, much remains 
to be desired. The large entry “Virgilio” and others of considerable 
extent have not been subdivided in the Table of Contents. What is 
much more disturbing is that the order within an entry sometimes does 
not correspond to the heading, or that there are stray items misplaced. 
The following was noted. The Virgil entry begins thus (VIII, 194): 
“Virgilio. Eneida. Ediciones,” followed by these entries: 1. Nebrija, 
Aeneis, 1545; 2. Petrisco, Bucolica, 1758; 3. Min-Elio (sic), Opera, 1773; 
4. Cruz Herrera, Opera, 1790; 5. Vargas Machuca, Los dos primeros de la 
Eneida, 1792; followed (6.-8.) by three editions of Opera and (9—10.) by 
two nineteenth century editions of Georgica, IX, 25; in the midst of the 
section on Eclogas y Geérgicas we suddenly run into an Aeneid translation 
(“antes de 1751’’), the proper place of which would be VIII, 218. Nor 
does the Index, s.v. Virgilio, help us in finding the membra disiecta, unless 
we happen to know the name of the translator (Fr. Antonio Oliver, in this 
case, who does appear in the Index of Translators). The editions and 
translations of the Aeneid (VIII, 194-397) and Eclogues and Georgics 
(IX, 7-150) are kept in distinct sections, but the “Imitaciones’”’ section 
(IX, 150-173) is arranged in chronological order only, without grouping 
by works imitated. Under Livy we find an “artfculo anénimo,” en- 
titled ‘Tito Livio y Tacito,” but no reference to it under Tacitus, be- 
cause Menéndez Pelayo did not make a duplicate of the slip. The Index 
does not remedy the lacuna. A reference in square brackets to mark it 
as an editorial contribution would have aided the user of the Bibliografta 
and would not have violated the respect for the original. 

Often the provenience of an entry is not indicated. There are, for 
example, the Tibullus translations by Norberto Pérez del Camino (VIII, 
118-132), accompanied only by the remark “siglo XIX.” Do these trans- 
lations come from MSS (autographs?) in Menéndez Pelayo’s library, are 
they copies from books, did Menéndez Pelayo copy them himself, are 
they clippings? All these questions remain unanswered. Equally mys- 
terious is the source of the four 16th century translations of various 
Virgilian eclogues reported in their entirety. We note that in these 
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cases the numbers assigned to them (LXXV-—LXXVIII) have been put 
in square brackets, which would indicate that they were contributed by 
friends (see Advertencia del colector, I, iii). The last of the Tibullus 
translations is by Menéndez Pelayo himself and bears at the end the date 
“Santander, 9 de enero de 1874.” This is probably taken from the 
original MS, which was never published, but the reader can only guess. 

The order within a section is supposed to be chronological, but the 
translations of the Eclogues and the Georgics go from 1890 (no. IC) to 
1880 (CI) and end with a reference by Juan de la Cueva to an unidentified 
translation of the XVIth century (no. CVII). It is also misleading to 
determine the placing of an entry by the edition which Menéndez Pelayo 
happened to use, as in the case of Gutierre de Cetina, who appears in the 
19th century with his translation of Martial’s epigram on Hero and 
Leander (1580), because Menéndez Pelayo used the Hazafias edition, 
Seville, 1895. Another case of this kind is found in IX, 179. 

We noted these errors or misprints: VII, 7 read histrico for histérico 
in the entry ‘‘Hostio”; VII, 9 read Jordanes in heading and text of entry 
[wrongly reading ] ‘“Jornandes”. If these are errors found in the original, 
the editor should have pointed them out according to the usual editing 
practices. 

This reviewer looked forward with real anticipation to the completion 
of the Bibliografia (see HR, XXI [1953], 86). In many instances, par- 
ticularly, Martial, Sallustius, and Virgil, the offerings are actually richer 
than could have been expected from the unevenness of the new entries in 
III, 296-377. We are sincerely grateful that the fruits of Menéndez 
Pelayo’s life-long interest in the classics and their relation to Spanish 
literature have been made accessible in one place. But it must also be 
said that more thorough editorial planning and care and attention to 
detail would have enhanced immeasurably the usefulness of these ten 
imposing volumes. 

ARNOLD G. REICHENBERGER 

University of Pennsylvania 
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La Poésie lyrique espagnole et portugaise 4 ia fin du moyen dge. Deuxiéme 
partie. Les formes. By Pierre Le Gentil. (Ouvrage publié avec 
le concours du Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique.) Pli- 
hon, Editeur, Rennes, 1953: 505 pages. 

No scholar will henceforth dare attempt a study of late mediaeval 
Spanish or Portuguese metrics without first consulting this work.! The 
study concentrates primarily on the group of poets represented in the 
Cancionero de Baena—late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries—but 
by no means neglects the poetry of the other fifteenth century cancioneros, 
and it also reaches back to the thirteenth century with its Cantigas of 
Alfonso X and its Portuguese cancioneiros. One of the most important 
aspects of the study is the comparison of the Spanish and Portuguese 
with the Old French verse types and strophes to show the possible in- 
fluence of the French forms on the Peninsular. Little on this phase of 
Spanish and Portuguese versification had been done before the appear- 
ance of this book, although influences of Arabic, Latin, Italian, and 
Provencal have received large shares of attention. Of importance also 
is the author’s underscoring of the essential réle played by music in the 
origin and the development of metric forms. Although other writers 
have studied the relationship of music to metrics for isolated forms or 
particular works, Le Gentil is the first to present as a whole the musical 
understructure of Hispanic pre-Golden Age metrics. Since the music 
was often intended for the dance, the fact becomes strikingly evident that 
body movement, melody, and words are frequently interdependent ex- 
pressions of the same rhythm. Another contribution is the determining 
of the function of each type of line and strophe. Still another, though 
the author does not call attention to it, is the clarification of the matter of 
strophic caesura in that period. 

The author divides his study of strophes (except the romance) into 
two main parts: that of “compositions en strophes libres,” which he finds 
originating in the old chanson of the troubadours, and that of “poémes 
4 forme fixe,’”’ which he believes come from the “chanson de danse & 
refrain.” This division is original. The first group is characterized 
by the lack of a specified number of strophes to a poem and often closes 
with a finida. The second group, comprising such types as cantigas, 
estribotes, villancicos, canciones, cossantes, and rondeles, is characterized 
by the presence of an introductory refrain containing the theme and 
governing the structure of the poem. In addition to strophe forms, he 


1 The first part: Les themes et les genres, was published at Rennes, Plihon, 1949. 
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also studies the principal verse forms employed in the period: arte mayor, 
octostlabo, seguidilla, endecha, heptastlabo, and eneasilabo. 

Some of the significant conclusions of the work—sometimes offered 
in the form of conjecture— may be roughly summarized, without com- 
ment, as follows: 

The short free strophes, minor in importance, are five: the couplet 
(pareado), which, unlike the French couplet of the period, was generally 
shunned by the cancionero poets; the Peninsular tiercet, usually riming 
abb, or sometimes aba, which is found as a component of a longer strophe 
or as a part of a villancico and not as an independent strophe; the quat- 
rain, which almost invariably has the rime scheme abab or abba, occa- 
sionally aaab, and which is, like the French tiercet of the same period, 
also dependent on a longer strophe or on a poem for its existence; the 
quintain, also dependent, generally a member of a nine- or a ten-line 
strophe, having, like the French quintain, rarely more and never less than 
two rimes and these in almost every possible combination, and, finally, 
the rare sextet, which often differs from the French sextet in the use of 
two c rimes, usually quebrados (abcabc). 

The more important strophes are those of seven, eight, nine, ten, 
eleven, and twelve lines each, and miscellaneous strophes of from thir- 
teen to sixteen lines each. They are all independent. The seven-line 
strophe retains, with rare exception, the rime-schemes (abbacca and 
ababecb) popular in the early Galician cantigas d’amor, which, possibly 
coming from the poetry of the troubadours and trouvéres, were probably 
the origin of the fifteenth-century form since the strophe in this form does 
not appear in fourteenth- or fifteenth-century French. Possibly the work 
of Adam de la Halle influenced Peninsular poets in the use of this strophe. 

The eight-line strophe had the widest use of all strophes on the 
Peninsula. The stanza is composed of two quatrains. Before about 
1450 the rimes were normally two or three per octave; after the time of 
the Cancionero de Baena, however, the octosyllabic octave having four 
rimes almost completely supplanted all others, while the copla de arte 
mayor followed the earlier scheme. The two- and three-rime forms may 
possibly be traced back to the influence of Adam de la Halle and other 
French poets, and the four-rime forms, perhaps preferred for their greater 
simplicity or for their likeness to a current musical form, show possibility 
of Provencal influence brought through Catalonia and Aragon. The 
octave, less frequently than longer strophes, employs the quebrado, which 
usually replaces one or two octosyllables in the second quatrain. 

The history of the nine-line strophe, at first a combination of only a 
four- plus a five-line strophe, later also of a five- plus a four-line, runs 
almost exactly parallel to that of the octave and shows the same influ- 
ences: “En somme, le neuvain de l’époque de Baena est un huitain aug- 
menté d’un vers; mais cette addition n’est possible que dans la queue du 
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couplet, car on reste fidéle au principe traditionnel de la tripartition, qui 
exige un front de strophe divisible en deux pieds symétriques. Comme 
dans l’ancienne chanson, la queue reste relativement libre, et c’est ce qui 
explique les combinaisons accca, cccbb, ccadd que nous avons relevées.”’ 
(p. 53) As in the octave, of which it is merely a variation by the addition 
of one line, after the Cancionero de Baena greater freedom in the disposi- 
tion of lines and rimes is noticeable. 

The ten-line strophe, usually a five-plus-five-line strophe, is uncom- 
mon before the middle of the fifteenth century. It is apparently a de- 
velopment of the octave, though at times it seems to be the combination 
of a four-plus-six or a six-plus-four-line stanza. Strong French influence 
on its formation seems likely, though the Peninsular form tended to 
greater variation than the French. 

The eleven-line strophe, rare before 1450 and less popular than other 
forms even after 1450, was at first a combination, having a maximum of 
three rimes, of a five- plus a six-line strophe, or of a four- plus a seven-line. 
During the second half of the century this stanza, like those of eight, nine, 
and ten lines, increased the number of rimes that might be employed in 
one stanza, and, like the nine- and ten-line strophes, varied the position 
of the divisional end-pause within the strophe. The quebrado is equiva- 
lent to the full verse in the counting of the number of lines per strophe. 
To Juan de Mena is due the credit for establishing the basic five-line 
section of this stanza and of the nine- and ten-line stanzas: abaab. To 
him also is due much credit for the widespread use of the component six- 
line stanza abc abc, for the increased number of rimes per stanza of eight 
or more lines, for the growth in popularity of the ten- and eleven-line 
stanzas. One must not forget, however, the possible importance of 
French influence at the time, suggested by certain remarkable similarities 
between the French and the Peninsular structures and techniques. 

The twelve-line strophe is frequently found in Peninsular poetry 
throughout the period, but not in the preceding Galician period. It is 
generally composed of two sextets divisible into two tiercets each. The 
number of rimes varies from two to six before 1450, from four to six after 
1450. The presence of the quebrado—equivalent in importance to the 
full line—is characteristic. Again similarity with French forms is to be 
noticed. The basic form abe abe is an original contribution of mid- 
fifteenth century Peninsular poets. 

Strophes of more than twelve lines each (thirteen to sixteen) are 
rarely found in the Peninsula, which apparently followed the example of 
decadent Provengal, since the French of the time often favored the long 
stanza. The Castilian and Portuguese long stanzas are merely extended 
twelve-line stanzas. 

These major strophes, then, show two periods in their development, 
one before and the other after 1450. The first period is characterized by 
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the use of a maximum of three rimes per strophe and the second by the 
use of a maximum of four or more rimes per strophe. Rime was only by 
chance rime riche; rime suffisante was the aim of the poets: “On s’ex- 
plique d’ailleurs l’attitude des poétes espagnols et portugais; ils sont, en 
effet, pour la plupart, des amateurs, des improvisateurs brillants et non 
des hommes de métier.” (p. 113) Moreover, these amateurs preferred, 
when a choice of sacrifices was necessary, to sacrifice metric form to con- 
tent, and so the use of poetic license of various kinds is not rare. 

Artifices of the period included various types of alliteration and of 
interior rime. Terms for such rimes—encadenado, for example—are not 
clearly defined by those who employed them and may also have changed 
in meaning during the course of the century. Certain complicated arti- 
fices show probable influence of the French Grands Rhétoriqueurs. 

Among the poetic forms the cantiga and the decir are of especial im- 
portance. The older Castilian cantigas (those of the early Cancionero de 
Baena poets), compositions to be sung, show greater resemblance to the 
chansons of the late French trouvéres than to the cantigas of the last 
Galician troubadours. This resemblance is even more striking in the 
decir, generally a composition intended for reading or recitation and hav- 
ing a narrative, a didactic, or an allegorical character and sometimes at- 
taining considerable length. The cantiga is not always distinguishable 
from the decir, however. The cantigas of the earlier part of the period, 
in gradual simplification, gave way to the canciones, and the decires to the 
coplas. 

Although a poem of this group regularly was made up of strophes of 
identical structure, some poems, irregular, deviated from the fundamen- 
tal rule of identity and so exhibited variations in rime disposition, in 
meter, and at times even in strophic length and structure, within a poem. 
Once again, therefore, we are reminded that ‘“‘il est clair que la poésie 
péninsulaire n’a pas la superstition des régles.’”’ (p. 188) 

The ‘‘poems of fixed form” are all constructed according to the same 
principles and all stem from the forms (zéjel) contained in Alfonso X’s 
Cantigas de Santa Marta, which are generally characterized by an intro- 
ductory refrain followed by a number of stanzas whose basic rime scheme 
is three monorimed lines plus the refrain rime; the refrain is repeated 
after each stanza. The complication and development of the cantiga 
produced a strophe regularly tripartite. The musical pattern usually 
shows the tripartite division as follows: the first part of the strophe is 
divided into two like parts (mudanzas), the second of which repeats the 
melody of the first; the end of the strophe (vuelta, or sirima) uses the 
melody of the refrain (estribillo), which differs from that of the first part 
of the strophe.2 The meter of the cantigas is dependent on music. 


2? See also P. Le Gentil, “A propos de la ‘Strophe zéjelesque,”’ Revue des Langues 
Romanes, LXX (1949), 119-134. 
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From the cantiga developed, by the end of the Middle Ages, the villancico® 
(via the estribote, which is a sort of dance song with refrain), the cancién‘ 
(through the cantiga with an initial theme), and the glosa. The Alfonsine 
cantiga is closely related to the earliest French virelais and the two forms 
ran a parallel course of development to more modern forms and show that 
close and continuous contact between French and Peninsular poets ex- 
isted during the Middle Ages. 

The principal meters employed during the fifteenth century were the 
octosyllable, the verso de arte mayor, and their quebrados. The hyper- 
metric quebrado of the octosyllable brings up the question of Nebrija’s 
medio pie perdido and the more recent theory of the use of synaloepha 
between lines and compensation. The music of Villasandino’s generation 
offers a clew to a logical explanation of the acceptance of the hypermetric 
initial syllable in the quebrado in the early years of the cancionero period. 
When the music was no longer an essential part of the composition, the 
conditions under which the uncounted syllable was permissible with 
music were continued through either tradition or poetic instinct. In 
regard to the metrical equivalence of the oxytone and the paroxytone, 
originally treated as distinct types, each fitting a particular musical 
pattern, “. . . au début du XV° siécle, dans les formes authentiquement 
musicales, le mélange sans discrimination des vers graves et aigus n’est 
pas encore quelque chose de tout a4 fait normal. Mais on peut déja 
considérer comme acquis le triomphe final du principe de |’équivalence, 
exactement comme chez nous. Le développement du lyrisme dit vaincra, 
de part et d’autre des Pyrénées, les derniéres hésitations, s’il en restait 
encore.”’ (p. 343) The musical patterns of the time do not indicate the 
use of procatalexis in whole verse, but rather of the occasional prolonga- 
tion of the time value of a syllable within a verse—which explains 
the apparent irregularity of verse length in some poems of the period. 
(p. 347) However, the fifteenth century octosyllable, both sung and 
recited, is practically a syllabic verse. 

The fifteenth century verso de arte mayor is a recitative measure, 


3“. . un type de composition 4 forme fixe . . . caractérisé par un refrain 
court de deux ou trois vers.” (p. 247) The verse types are characteristically the 
eight- and the six-syllable. Were the terms villancico and serranilla invented by 
Santillana? (On the villancico see also Isabel Pope, “El villancico polifénico” 
in Cancionero de Upsala, ed. Rafael Mitjana and Jests Bal y Gay [Mexico, 1944], 
pp. 15-43.) 

*“La cancién est, en effet, une cantiga réduite en général A un couplet, ce 
couplet ayant une queue ou vuelia normalement symétrique par rapport au refrain, 
tant au point de vue mélodique qu’au point de vue métrique.” (p. 245) The 
cancién may be distinguished from the villancico (pp. 263 ff.) by its longer refrain— 
four or five verses having redondilla, serventesio, or quintilla rime—; its vuelta, 
which parallels exactly the initial theme; its shorter length, which rarely exceeds 
one stanza; and its courtly nature and love theme. 
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found only exceptionally in cantigas and poems of fixed form. The line 
is one in which syllabic and accentual measure are both taken into 
account and the preponderance of one type of measure may compensate 
for weakness of the other in any given verse. Its Castilian history begins 
with Lépez de Ayala. Villasandino’s verses show progression in the 
development, though there is still hesitation in the omission of the initial 
atonic syllable of the second hemistich. Imperial’s arte mayor, which is 
not mixed with Italianate hendecasyllables as some have supposed, but 
which is at times puzzling, shows the struggle for dominance between 
accentual and syllabic measure. It may have been the influence of Juan 
de Mena that preserved a certain suppleness and freedom in the verse. 
Ferndn Pérez de Guzmdn in particular intercalates in his arte mayor a 
series of verses (approximately five plus seven syllables each) showing 
definite relationship with the French epic decasyllable (décasyllabes a 
césure épique). His verse shows a clear tendency toward syllable-count 
measure. Santillana’s verse shows a marked preference for syllable 
count and a weakening of the presence and the position of the secondary 
accent of the hemistich. The verso de arte mayor probably originated as a 
long verse and not as a combination of two short verses. The common 
origin of the arte mayor, a learned verse, and the gaita gallega, a popular 
verse, seems to be primarily the Galician decasyllable, which was strongly 
influenced by the Franco-Provengal. 

Minor meters of the late Middle Ages include that of the seguidilla, 
which fluctuates in length, which also belongs to the family of the 
Galician decasyllable, and which is essentially a musical form ; that of the 
endecha (hexasiiabo); the heptastlabo, which undoubtedly resulted from 
the decomposition of the Alexandrine and which does not appear in the 
cancioneros; and the nine-syllable line, employed generally only in 
popular poetry. 

The volume ends with general conclusions to the whole work (volumes 
I and II), additional notes to volume I, additional notes to volume II, 
and a detailed index. 

A short summary can in no wise do justice to this work, for it cannot 
take into account the elaborate reasoning, the psychological explanations, 
the patient tracing of details, the many minute descriptions of forms 
with their myriad and subtle ramifications and variations, with their 
growth and evolution. Extreme carefulness extends even to proofread- 
ing. This summary has made no mention of the author’s clarification 
of the meaning and the history of many terms used by fourteenth and 


5 Typographical errors are amazingly few and are self-evident. Juan del 
Encina’s treatise on metrics should be called Una arte de poesia castellana, however, 
to avoid confusion with Enrique de Villena’s Arte de trobar (pp. 107, 114, 121, 123, 
130 et passim). 
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fifteenth century poets*—such as maestria mayor, media maestria, arte 
comuna, palabra perdida, pie perdido, desfecha, finida, ensalada, descort, 
lay, cantar, estribote. The chapters on rime make up what is probably to 
date the most comprehensive treatise on the many intricate practices in 
rime in the fifteenth century in Spain and Portugal. 

It is of course impossible to discuss some phases of the subject of 
Hispanic versification without stepping into controversial ground. In 
such instances the author does not attempt to avoid the issue: he faces 
it squarely and honestly presents all sides of the matter, includes abun- 
dant illustration for each point of view, and states his own conclusions. 
An example of his treatment of such a matter is the section cn the pie 
quebrado (p. 330 ff.), about which he concludes (p. 357) that the freedom 
in variability of length increased eventually to such an extent that an 
uncounted initial syllable need not be governed by the rule of synaloepha 
and compensation. 

The arte mayor is always good for an argument and seems always to 
present new questions when the old ones are answered. M. Le Gentil 
has accurately presented the line’s struggle for a definitive form in 
Castilian from the time of Lépez de Ayala’s work through the fifteenth 
century. Unexplained remains the reason for the seemingly primitive 
form in Imperial’s work’ in the face of a relatively highly perfected form 
long before and long after his time. The verse seems to have completed 
a cycle from relative regularity of form in thirteenth century Galician 
Portuguese (Cancioneiro da Vaticana, No. 668) to almost total degeneracy 
in Imperial and Fernén Pérez de Guzman and then back, with Encina,* 
to a form nearly identical with the earliest known examples. One might 
attempt to argue, moreover, that Juan Ruiz should be considered the 
first known writer of Castilian arte mayor’—and of arte mayor much more 
“regular” than Imperial’s. A comment might be made concerning the 
opinion generally accepted since Foulché-Delbose’s study of Juan de 
Mena’s arte mayor" and expressed thus by Le Gentil: ‘‘Finalement, d’ail- 
leurs, c’est l’auteur du Laberinto qui aura le dernier mot. Tous les 
écrivains de la seconde moitié du XV° siécle, avec plus ou moins de scru- 
pules, se conformeront aux régles qu’il avait appliquées.” (p. 406) A 
close examination of Encina’s arte mayor reveals a monotonous and a 
lifeless regularity in complete contrast to the vibrant freedom of Juan de 


* See particularly pp. 161-208. 

7 And in that of Ferndn Pérez de Guzman, whose clumsily irregular arte mayor 
seems to me to show mere lack of skill on the part of the poet or his copyist. 

* See D. C. Clarke, “On Juan del Encina’s ‘Una arte de poesia castellana,’” 
Romance Philology, VI (1953), 254-259. 

* For example: “De la pasién de Nuestro Sefior Jhesuxristo (str. 1049 ff.), 
or, for the half-line, “Cantica de Serrana” (str. 1022 ff.) in the Libro de buen anor. 

” R. Foulché-Delbosc, “Etude sur le Laberinto de Juan de Mena,” Revue 
Hispanique, 1X (1902). 
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Mena’s lines. In other words, the evolution of the arte mayor did not 
end with Juan de Mena, but continued to the over-ripe form of the 
meter at the end of the century. 

In the meter of the endecha (pp. 450-451) a more pronounced distinc- 
tion might be made between the hezasilabo having fluctuating secondary 
accent and that having an accent fixed more or less on the second syllable, 
as in the hemistich of the arte mayor. It was possibly in the latter type 
that the vitality of the arte mayor rhythm was preserved." After study- 
ing the matter, however, Le Gentil concludes: “On congoit que, tenant 
compte de ces particularités et fidéle aux vues soutenues plus haut, 
nous hésitions 4 voir entre ce métre et |’arte mayor une étroite parenté. 
A supposer qu’ils aient une origine commune et remontent tous deux a 
une méme tradition galicienne, ils ont, de toute évidence, évolué indé- 
pendamment |’un de l’autre.”’ (p. 451) 

I mention such possible discussions only to illustrate the stimulative 
nature of the book and its wealth of material and thought. 

Dorotuy CLOTELLE CLARKE 

University of California 


Introduccién al teatro religioso del Siglo de Oro (Evolucién del auto sacra- 
mental, 1500-1648). By Bruce W. Wardropper. Revista de Occi- 
dente, 8.A., Madrid, 1953: 330 pages. 

It is the stated intention of the author of this work to “‘orientar al 
lector de autos sacramentales” and to help accumulate data toward a 
future, definitive study. Despite these rather modest pretensions, how- 
ever, this work serves not only to synthesize much of our former knowledge 
of the auto sacramental but also to shed some light on its complex evolution 
by a detailed study of its sources. Hence while retaining the essential 
character of an Introduccién it can be studied with profit by all students 
of the early Spanish theatre. After the publication of Pedroso’s well- 
known anthology' the auto sacramental was not the subject of a full-scale 
study until the appearance in 1911 of Los autos sacramentales desde sus 
origenes hasta mediados del siglo XVIII by Mariscal de Gante. Articles 
by such eminent scholars as Valbuena Prat,? A. A. Parker* and Bataillon‘ 


" Cf. Juan Ruiz’s verses mentioned in n. 9, above, and Santillana’s well known 
serranilla “Moga tan fermosa/non vi en la frontera/como una vaquera/de la 
Finojosa.”’ 

! Eduardo Gonzdlez Pedroso, Autos sacramentales desde su origen hasta fines 
del siglo XVII, in Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles (Madrid, 1865), LVIII. 

? Angel Valbuena Prat, “Los autos sacramentales de Calderén,’”’ RHi, LXI 
(1924), 1-302. 

*A. A. Parker, “Notes on the Religious Drama in Medieval Spain,’ MLR, 
XXX (1935), 170-182. 

* Marcel Bataillon, “Essai d’explication de !’auto sacramental,” BH, XLII 
(1940), 193-212. 
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(to mention but a few) have helped to illuminate the field, but none of 
the foregoing constitutes a comprehensive study of the early auto. It is 
good to see, at last, a modern work devoted exclusively to the question of 
the evolution of the auto and to a reconstruction of the atmosphere of the 
period in which it first arose.® 

Dr. Wardropper contends (and in this he agrees with Bataillon) that 
the auto sacramental did not emerge as a reaction against the Protestant 
attitude toward the Real Presence but was rather an outgrowth of the 
Catholic reform in Spain.* At one point the author states that both 
the auto and the Catholic Pre-Reformation were purely Spanish phe- 
nomena and therefore, without insisting, seems to draw a cause and effect 
relationship between them (p. 120). Despite these assertions there are 
scattered throughout the book several references to the propaganda value 
of the Corpus celebration.’ It seems logical to conclude, then, that al- 
though the auto sacramental may not have originated as an answer to 
Protestant reform, it certainly was utilized to such ends in the second 
half of the sixteenth century.* An interesting parallel may be drawn 
with the Christmas plays of the same period, which responded to the 
spirit of the Counter Reformation by accentuating doctrinal content at 
the expense of popular elements. That this was but a temporary change 
is amply demonstrated by the fact that once the clouds of religious con- 
flict cleared, the Nativity play again assumed its popular flavor. 

As the author states, the liturgical office for Corpus which was com- 
posed by St. Thomas gave to the auto its dogmatic and intellectual con- 
tent characterized not only by signs and symbols but also by a mystical 
fusion of past, present, and future time. To understand the highly- 
developed auto sacramental of Calder6én, however, one must also seek its 
origins in an earlier dramatic form: the sixteenth century Christmas play 
derived from the liturgical Offictum Pastorum. It is this Christmas play, 
modified by what the author chooses to call “la seudomoralidad espa- 


5’ A more recent work than those already cited is the Anthology by Nicolds 
Gonzdlez Ruiz, Piezas maestras del teatro teolégico espafiol (Madrid, 1946). The 
introduction contains some useful data but on the whole it presents little that is 
new. 

* “Hemos visto que los autos no surgieron como respuesta a la reforma pro- 
testante, ni como arma de combate de la Contrarreforma. Antes forman una 
parte integra de la reforma catélica minoritaria” (p. 323). 

7 For example: “Este nuevo aspecto del Corpus, arma de la Contrarreforma 

. . influy6 mucho . . . en el desarrollo de la farsa sacramental de la dltima 
mitad del siglo XVI” (p. 35). Further, “Sélo el drama sacramental, con su 
mayor vigor polémico . .. era capaz de contrarrestar el espiritu reformista 

. .” (p. 48). ; 

* Gonzdlez Ruiz has stated: “El auge del auto sacramental es una faceta 
brillantisima de la lucha espafiola contra la herejia protestante. Es una forma 
literaria y artistica de la mds rotunda afirmacién catélica” (p. xvii). 
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fiola,” that produced the auto (p. 323). Since Dr. Wardropper shares the 
opinion of many scholars (Menéndez y Pelayo to the contrary notwith- 
standing) that Spain never produced cycles of mysteries and moralities, 
he invents the terms “pseudomystery” and “pseudomorality” to em- 
phasize the lack in Spain of the true English or French types of play. It 
should be pointed out, nevertheless, that in Castile the distinction be- 
tween “mystery” and “morality” is usually artificial, for both currents 
are often so intimately fused in a single work that the play defies classi- 
fication.® Thus the statement that the auto sacramental was derived 
from “la seudomoralidad espafiola” is somewhat misleading. Further 
confusion is engendered by the assertion “Sélo un tipo de seudomisterio, 
el derivado del Officium Pastorum, de asunto navidefio y pastoril, pudo 
engendrar la larga tradicién sacramental” (p. 164). If allegory is of the 
essence in the auto one might reasonably expect rather to find its source 
in a “seudomoralidad.”” The fact is that Diego Sanchez de Badajoz 
provides an indispensable link between the early Christmas play and the 
auto of the latter part of the sixteenth century, and his plays are com- 
binations of both mystery and morality. 

The author sees a further transition from the early Christmas plays 
to the developed auto sacramental in the plays of the Rouanet Codex." 
By presenting a new classification of forty-five allegorical plays in the 
Codex according to the degree to which allegory is present, the author 
demonstrates the inaccuracy of Rouanet’s arbitrary distinction between 
“auto” and “farsa.” Further, Dr. Wardropper distinguishes between the 
“farsa del sacramento” (in which the Eucharist is discussed) and the 
“farsa sacramental” (which is Eucharistic). The conclusion reached is 
that “La ‘farsa del sacramento’ debfa de ser la forma transicional en la 
evolucién de la pieza navidefia hacia la farsa sacramental” (p. 217). 
This farsa sacramental, in turn, developed into the precalderonian auto 
through the work of Timoneda, who again emerges as a “refundidor” 
rather than as an original creator.” 

In the chapters dealing specifically with the evolution of the auto, the 


* See the plays of Diego Sanchez de Badajoz, Recopilacién en Metro, ed. Ba- 
rrantes, Libros de Antafio, XI-XII (Madrid, 1882-1886); of Bartolomé Aparicio, 
Obra del Pecador, reprinted in Gallardo, Ensayo de una biblioteca, I, cols. 221-245; 
Comedia a lo pastoril para la noche de Navidad, ed. J. P. W. Crawford, RHi, XXIV 
(1911), 497-541. 

%” Some difficulty in terminology is evident when Dr. Wardropper refers to a 
completely allegorical play of Montemayor as a “seudomisterio” (p. 199). 

" Léo Rouanet, Coleccién de autos, farsas, y coloquios del siglh XVI (Barce- 
lona-Madrid, 1901). 

 Timoneda is characterized as “el puente que une el territorio enmarafiado 
de las farsas sacramentales con el parque cultivado de los autos sacramentales 
precalderonianos” (p. 262). 
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Farsa llamada Danza de la Muerte of Juan de Pedraza is left entirely out 
of account, an omission which this reviewer finds baffling. Since the 
Danza is not only allegorical but also Eucharistic in purpose one might 
reasonably expect some mention of it here. Also, in the analysis of Gil 
Vicente’s Auto de la Sibila Cassandra the author states that in its loss of 
chronological time “‘establece un precedente del que no dejaron de 
aprovecharse los futuros art{ifices de los autos sacramentales’’ (p. 166). 
The earlier Representacién del Nacimiento of Gémez Manrique™ had, 
however, already achieved the artistic fusion of present and future time 
by the inclusion of a scene wherein the Archangels Gabriel, Michael and 
Raphael present the Christ child with the instruments of His martyr- 
dom.“ In addition, the emphasis of the playlet is on the Redemption, 
despite the fact that it is considered a Christmas play. It is strange that 
this work receives no more than passing mention in a study dealing with 
the antecedents of the auto. 

It is primarily in the chapters dealing with the Christmas plays that 
the author occasionally fails to appreciate the individual contributions 
of the early dramatists. For example, the following statement cannot 
fail to astonish: “‘en el siglo XV—jy en el X VI!—el drama eclesidstico no 
diferia mucho del tipo fijado en el Auto de los Reyes Magos. No habia dado 
un paso adelante desde el siglo XII” (p. 145). One has only to recall 
the Auto de la Sibila Cassandra, the Farsa del Juego de Cafias (both of 
which Dr. Wardropper discusses in detail) and the Danza del Santtssimo 
Nacimiento of Sudrez de Robles'® (with which the author does not seem 
familiar) to acknowledge the tremendous growth in complication and in 
elaborateness over the primitive Auto de los Reyes Magos. Further, Dr. 
Wardropper writes that ‘‘La contribucién de Lucas Fernandez a la 
tradicién eucaristica fué mfnima. Reforzé, cultivdndolo, el modo es- 
tablecido por Juan del Encina; lo hizo mds serio y mds respetable para 
los eclesidsticos por no vacilar ante la introduccién de materia teolégica 
en el drama .. .” (p. 163). This is surely self-contradictory. Since 
it is precisely in the plays which manifest a tendency toward exposition 
of dogma that we find the beginnings of the auto sacramental, how can 
one virtually discount Lucas Ferndéndez? A study of the Egloga o 
Farsa del Nascimiento de Nuestro Redentor Jesucristo'* makes evident the 
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3 Gémez Manrique, Representacién del Nacimiento de Nuestro Seftor, ed. 
Foulché-Delbosc, in Cancionero castellano del sigla XV (Madrid, 1915), II, 53-56. 

4 Similar gifts are included in the Auto de las donas que envié Addn a Nuestra 
Sefiora (Rouanet nr. LIII) and also in the Aucto de los desposorios de Cristo of 
Timoneda, both Eucharistic works. 

46 Sudrez de Robles, Danza del Santissimo Nacimiento, ed. Gillet, PMLA, 
XLIII (1928), 614-634. 

16 Lucas Fernandez, Farsas y Eglogas, ed. Cafiete (Madrid, 1867), 139-173. 
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fact that this is not a simple pastoral in the manner of Encina but rather 
the first example of the less popular and more theological type of play 
which was subsequently developed by Diego Sanchez. Torres Naharro 
fares even worse, for Dr. Wardropper remarks that “no ejercié ninguna 
influencia en la direccién tomada por el drama sacramental” and further 
“En fin, podemos prescindir de su obra en la historia de la génesis del auto 
sacramental” (p. 163). This seems too cavalier a dismissal, for the 
Didlogo del Nascimiento™ looks forward to the allegorical works of the 
mid-sixteenth century in which the author himself detects the develop- 
ment of the auto."® 

The work of Encina is assessed more accurately, but Dr. Wardropper 
seems to misinterpret one aspect of the first Egloga.” It is his contention 
that the four shepherds (each bearing the name of an Evangelist) ‘‘tienen 
un sentido simbélico” and “representan, en efecto, la Iglesia misma” 
(p. 157). It appears to this reviewer that the shepherds, by their very 
genesis, are the real shepherds derived from the liturgical Officium 
Pastorum. A close examination of the text clearly reveals the true 
reason for the names: in the dialogue each shepherd quotes the portion 
of the Gospel corresponding to his own name, and hence we may say 
that the shepherds serve more or less as animated footnotes. Another 
point with which one can not agree is the assertion that after Lucas 
Fernandez “‘el cardcter del drama litirgico para Navidad esta indeleble- 
mente modificado: la tarea de instruir a los pastores no corresponde a un 
Angel sino a un ermitafio, a un romero, a un monje—a cualquier personaje 
culto .. .” (p. 161). This is not quite exact, for the angelic announce- 
ment is still made in Aparicio’s Obra del pecador, while in the anonymous 
Comedia a lo pastoril and in the Sudrez de Robles play angels not only 
announce the Birth but also interpret its significance. 

These, however, are but details that in no way detract from the value 
of Dr. Wardropper’s work. Of great interest are the chapters on alle- 
gory and on the Eucharistic lyric, as well as those pages in which the 
atmosphere of the Corpus processions is recreated. In the chapters 
dealing with the “precalderonianos” Diego Sanchez is given his rightful 
place as an indispensable transitional dramatist while Timoneda and 
José de Valdivielso are also the objects of an extended analysis. The 
section on the little-studied Valdivielso is particularly welcome since that 


17 Torres Naharro, Propalladia and Other Works of Torres Naharro, ed. Gillet 
(Bryn Mawr, 1943), I, 261-282. 

18 Tt is interesting to note that the three allegorical hand-maidens of the Virgin 
Mary in the Aucto de la Circuncisién (Rouanet nr. LI) bear a striking resemblance 
to those figures mentioned in the Didlogo del Nascimiento. 

Juan del Encina, Teatro completo, ed. Cafiete y Barbieri (Madrid, 1893), 
pp. 3-28. 
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excellent creator of autos has long been overshadowed by the giant figure 
of Calderén.” 

The usefulness of the Introduccién as a work of reference is somewhat 
diminished by the lack of specific footnotes: the sources quoted in the 
text are listed without page reference in the bibliography at the end of 
each chapter. In addition, there is no comprehensive bibliography for 
ready consultation. Misprints are few: alto for auto (p. 58); Expiditus 
Schmidt for Expeditus (p. 61); obejto for objeto (p. 113); Rounet for 
Rouanet (p. 146); sucedores for sucesores (p. 263). 

In all, while this book does not exhaust all the possibilities in the field 
of the precalderonian auto, its value as an introduction to the religious 
theatre of the Golden Age is above question. 


Beatrice P. Parr 
Queens College 


Two Old Portuguese Versions of the Life of Saint Alexis: Codices Alvo- 
bacenses 36 and 266. By Joseph H. D. Allen, Jr. (Illinois Studies in 
Language and Literature: Vol. 37, No. 1.) Urbana, Illinois, 1953; 
67 pages + 21 plates. 

This study bears visible relationship, in plan and detail, to other excel- 

lent ones on Medieval Portuguese texts by R. D. Abraham and H. H. 

Carter,’ prepared under the guidance of E. B. Williams, of the University 


of Pennsylvania, to all of whom Allen makes graceful acknowledgment in 
his preface along with other expressions of indebtedness. We have in each 
case a paleographic text accompanied by a detailed linguistic study ; but 
Allen’s publication differs perceptibly, on the one hand, by omitting the 
glossary that is a valuable feature of each of the earlier studies, while, on 
the other hand, it offers the major improvement of including photographic 
reproductions of all the manuscript material that is transcribed. This 
boon to the Medievalist is well worth the additional expense which was 
doubtless incurred, for it presents valuable evidence of a kind never ade- 
quately supplied by transcriptions or descriptions. It may, then, seem 
ungrateful on the part of the reviewer to point out below that full ad- 
vantage of this admirable feature was not taken by Allen in two respects. 

To summarize : the study consists of three parts, which it is convenient 
to treat here in an order differing from that in which they actually stand. 
In last position are the photographic plates, 21 in all, reproducing in toto 


*” Mariscal de Gante devotes one articulo to Valdivielso, consisting largely of a 
summary of El Hijo Prédigo and sadly lacking in anything approaching analysis 
and critica] appreciation. 

1 These are, respectively, A Portuguese Version of the Life of Barlaam and 
Josaphat: Paleographical Edition and Linguistic Study (Philadelphia, 1938), and 
Paleographical Edition and Study of the Language of a Portion of Codex Alcobacensis 
200 (Philadelphia, 1938). 
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two copies of the same version of the Life of Saint Alexis.2 The originals 
fortunately are in excellent condition of legibility ; and the reproductions, 
very clear and legible too, furnish unimpeachable evidence for checking 
the study. 

The plates are preceded by paleographic texts of both copies (pp. 
45-65). A careful sampling furnishes evidence that the transcription is 
highly accurate, and that the resolutions of the abbreviations, which are 
conventionally rendered in italics, faithfully reflect the habits and in- 
tentions of the scribes. But the reviewer takes this opportunity to 
make the plea to future editors of studies of this type that a few calculated 
liberties be taken, if only with respect to spacing and punctuation. When 
the photographic evidence is presented, there is no philological gain, but 
on the contrary considerable loss of readability, in reproducing in the 
printed text such scribal habits as that of sporadically cramping the con- 
junction e, or its symbol 7, alongside the following word, e.g. Eeste 
(Codex 36, fol. 149ro. 5), 7daua (Codex 36, fol. 149ro. 7). Very rarely 
such spacing might have linguistic, or textual significance, say to explain 
a misreading of the older text by the scribe of the junior copy; but any 
such cases, as well as the practice of spacing itself, could easily be treated 
in the introductory remarks on paleography.* Similarly the editor might 
well allow himself some latitude in reproducing the punctuation of the 
manuscripts. The Medieval conventions have their interest ;* but it is 
only an irritation to the reader of the transcribed text to find what he is 


2? They occur in Codex Alcobacensis 36, folios 149ro.-153ro., and Codex 
Alcobacensis 266, folios 67vo.-73ro0. They are designated as two “versions” by 
Allen, whose attention is focused on the numerous differences that they display 
with respect to linguistic detail ; but they recite the same story, in form and terms 
that are substantially identical ; and Allen himself points out that one, Codex 266, 
is in all probability a copy of the other. 

* A case in point is the disposition on the manuscript page of the proper name 
Edissa in the form e/dissa, running over two lines in Codex 266, fol. 70ro. 13-14. 
That this is actually not a scribal misinterpretation of the initial e as the conjunc- 
tion e, is clear both from the presence of a hyphen after the e that is terminal in its 
line, and from the syntax of the context, which happens to offer an example of 
haplology, da gidade e/dissa (for da gidade de Edissa), and is brought up for study 
by Allen (p.25). Similarly, in the printed text, division could be effected between 
article and noun, which are sporadically conjoined in the manuscripts, e.g. print- 
ing A sua molher, for Asua molher (Codex 36, fol. 149ro. 11); and the same could 
be done with preposition and noun, e.g. E prouue a deus, for Eprowue adeus 
(Codex 36, fol. 149vo. 4). 

‘ Allen appropriately comments in his study (p. 40) on the uses of the dot in 
both manuscripts, and ventures the hypothesis that in Codex 36 the dots may have 
served to “‘mark places at which the lector might conveniently pause for breath.” 
But the photographic evidence alone is altogether sufficient for anyone who wishes 
to test the notion. 
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accustomed to regard as a period, or full stop, in the middle of a sentence, 
e.g.: Eprouue adeus. que assy foy ensignado (Codex 36, fol. 149vo.4). In 
short, now that improvements in technology allow us to take full ad- 
vantage of photographic reproductions, there is every reason for philo- 
logical studies, without compromising their fidelity to the evidence, to 
open their pages to the reader whose interests lie in literary or historical 
matters. 

The body of the study occupies the greater part of the book (pp. 1-44). 
In it Allen passes the raw material with care and intelligence through the 
meshes of a fine analytical sieve. The objects of his principal interest are 
the orthography, phonology, morphology, syntax, and word formation; 
but he does not neglect such matters as manuscript filiation,® dialect, and 
paleography, including scribal tampering. 

In the plan of the study, the question of dating the manuscripts is 
central, for it bears directly upon the differences between the two manu- 
scripts that are brought into relief with respect, in particular, to morphol- 
ogy, phonology, and orthography. And here the reviewer must voice 
his only major misgivings, not necessarily on the conclusions reached, but 
upon the method, which slights some data and tends to argue from con- 
clusions. One bit of evidence is presented with particularly tantalizing 
incompleteness: Allen informs us that the folio preceding the opening of 
the Life of Saint Alexis in Codex 36 bears the notation, “St. ans. o fez era 


“If we were to assume that this notation was written by the scribe, and 
that the words ‘o fez’ referred to the act of copying just completed, then 
we might conclude that the copying of the text immediately preceding 
the Life of Saint Alexis in Codex no. 36 was done in [A.D.] 1416 [Era of 
Spain 1454]. This would not give us a date for the Life of Saint Alexis, 
but it might give us a terminus a quo from which to calculate it, were it 
not for the fact that linguistic considerations . . . make it unlikely that 
so late a date can be accepted, and we are thus forced to the conclusion 
that this notation is simply a probatio pennae, done some years after the 
text and without significance for our purposes’’ (p. 4). 


But we are not informed as to whether the hand, or the ink, or the disposi- 
tion on the page, of this notation are such as to betray it as a later inter- 
polation, nor, and this is puzzling, is the photographic evidence submitted, 
when to do so would have been a simple matter. In this connection, the 
hand of each scribe is not discussed for its bearing upon the date; and the 
fact that Antonio Anselmo assigns the writing of both to the 15th Cen- 
tury is mentioned but passed over virtually without comment.* Per 


5 As was observed in Note 2, Allen suggests that one version is the copy of the 
other. 


* Anselmo, Os Codices Alcobacenses da Biblioteca Nacional (Lisbon, 1926), is 
quoted by Allen (p. 1) as saying of Codex 36, letra gética do séc. XV, and of Codex 
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contra, the evidence for dating the manuscripts on linguistic grounds is 
presented and discussed in a manner that is beyond cavil.’ Allen makes 
full use of the best informed opinion on the dating of Portuguese sounds, 
forms, and spellings,* and there can be no question that he presents his 
ease with propriety and conforms with the body of external linguistic 
evidence when he dates Codex 36 (the reviewer would prefer that he had 
said the language of the codex, which itself might be an exact copy of an 
elder version) as the last quarter of the 14th Century, and the unretouched 
version of Codex 266 as some twenty-five years younger (p. 5). Not- 
withstanding, the study would have gained in authority from a direct 
confrontation of the discrepant evidence and a clearer recognition of the 
variables that are always present in problems of dating.® We should 
remind ourselves of the human tendency, from which doubtless the 
Medieval scribes were not exempt, to copy slavishly and, consequently, 
for amanuenses, particularly elderly ones, to propagate archaisms beyond 
their temporal confines.” 

Considerations of the method of dating apart, the study is an excellent 
and useful contribution to our knowledge of the Portuguese language by 
virtue of its happy combination of careful scholarship with peculiarly 
suitable material. Taking the most conservative view, we have under 


266, letra gética dos meados do séc. XV. Admittedly, opinions on the date of a 
given hand are extremely risky ; but the evidence of the plates does not compel us 
to throw this opinion out of court on first examination. 

7It may be quibbling to observe that one statement, though substantially 
correct, is infelicitous. Allen says (p. 5), “The language . . . shows certain sig- 
nificant archaisms, e.g. sia (as imperfect of ser, though meaning assentaua-se).” 
He has reference, perhaps, to Codex 36, fol. 150ro. 18-20, sua/madre strou hii 
pano de burel. em o chado da sua camara, 7 sija/sobre ele. But it is not a question 
of “though meaning assentaua-se,” as E. B. Williams, From Latin to Portuguese, 
(Philadelphia, 1938), makes clear in Section 198 by indicating the derivation: 
“PTG ser (CL. L. sédére),” and by his first statement thereafter: ‘‘1. General: 
OPtg. ser at first meant ‘to sit,’ e.g., ‘hia seeda . . . em que sija hiéu rrey’” 
(RL, VIII, 258). 

* The bibliography, it may be noted here, is up to date and altogether ade- 
quate to the purposes of the study. To be sure, H. H. Carter, Cancioneiro da 
Ajuda, MLA General Series XIV (New York & London, 1941), is not cited. 
This is understandable since the edition contains no linguistic study, but it none- 
theless offers useful material for comparison in matters of dating. 

* E. B. Williams’ admirable summary of the date of disappearance of inter- 
vocalic d in second plural endings (op. cit., Section 155,3), for example, is not 
intended as a time-table mandatory for all Medieval Portuguese copyists, but only 
as a synoptic description of the general state of the language over a given period. 

” We have no reason, or need, to assume that the version in Codex 36, the 
elder of the pair, is necessarily the first penning of this Life of Saint Alexis in 
Portuguese. 
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examination two very closely related manuscripts, redacted with a per- 
ceptible time interval between," and apparently reflecting dialects from 
opposite ends of Portugal.”* Hence in the case of almost every word, or 
expression, that is studied (there are surprisingly few instances of alto- 
gether different wording in the two manuscripts),!* there is illuminating 
temporal and, perhaps, geographical, perspective in operation. We 
have controlled evidence, if not on the evolution, certainly on alterations, 
in all the important aspects of language: the vocabulary itself, the forms, 
the spellings, the sounds, the groupings, and even the canons of taste. 
Allen’s systematic comparison brings the changes into sharp focus and 
supplies a welcome accretion to our pool of information on the history of 
Portuguese. 
Raymonp 8. WILLIs 
Pvinceton University 


Bossuet and Vieira, A Study in National, Epochal and Individual Style. 
By Mary C. Gotaas. Catholie University of America Publications of 
the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures, 46. The 
Catholic University of America Press, Washington, D. C., 1953: xix 
+ 139 pages. 


Assuming that the Baroque style expresses the Jesuit vision of reality 
in the late sixteenth and most of the seventeenth century, we expect to 
find in Bossuet and Vieira two of its finest representatives. Both lived 
through most of the seventeenth century; both attended Jesuit schools; 
both were famed for their sermons; both belonged to Latin nations, 
Bossuet to France, Vieira to Portugal. 

In his Littérature Portugaise of 1935 and again in the 1951 edition 
G. Le Gentil had ealled for an analysis of Vieira’s style: “A closer study 
of the stylist, the observer of customs and the theologian remains to be 
made” (p. 100). In her Ph.D. dissertation, directed by Helmut A. Hatz- 
feld, Mary Gotaas now furnishes the English speaking learned world an 
opportunity to appreciate the great Portuguese orator. Placing him more 
in contrast than in juxtaposition with the better known Bossuet, she has 
compared the oratorical styles of the two men. 


" The case for the relationship and the relative dating of the versions (pp. 
2-5) is altogether persuasive. As Allen points out, furthermore, the younger 
manuscript, Codex 255, has undergone partial “modernization’’ at a period sub- 
sequent to its redaction, as we have, in effect, three linguistic stages of a single text. 

” The stigmata of dialect are extremely scanty in the texts, and Allen is duly 
conservative in his conclusions. 

% Allen does not attempt a systematic treatment of these differences, but in 
the four pages devoted to their study (30-33), he lists only five examples that 
involve more than a word or two. 
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Her sampling of their sermons on a common theme, death, does more 
justice to Bossuet, gifted as an analyst of human nature in general, than 
to Vieira, the impassioned moral commentator on contemporary events, 
It is her contention that “if the full Baroque, or the classical Baroque, 
represents a reorganization and purification of the early or manneristic 
Baroque, then the nearly manneristie features of the Lusitanian [i., 
Vieira] should appear in a tempered and controlled form in the French 
orator” (p. ix). Although she has no trouble to find her thesis con- 
firmed she fails to persuade one to accept the restrained French writers 
of the century as the fullest expression of the Baroque spirit. It takes 
considerable subtlety to discern Baroque pomp in the two preachers who 
were as one in declaring their preference for a clear style, void of the 
ornaments that were then fashionable. “May it please God to enable 
us to remove from our speech all that flatters the ear, ail that delights the 
mind, all that dazzles imagination, and to leave in it nothing but the 
simplest truth, nothing but the strength and the purest efficacy of the 
Holy Ghost, no other thought but the desire to convert!” (“Sermon 
pour le Jour des Morts,” Sermons, I [Paris, Garnier, 1889], 108). 
So says Bossuet, while Vieira warns his readers: “If you enjoy affected 
and pompous words and the so-called learned style do not read me. 
When this style was flourishing most of my first green foliage was sprout- 
ing (and thus you will excuse it when you come upon it), but I have 
always been so greatly assisted by clarity that only when I was under- 
stood did I begin to be listened to” (“Prélogo,” Sermées, I [Lisbon, 1856]). 

Miss Gotaas’s monograph includes half of her dissertation. Omitting 
the analysis of structure and rhythm, she presents two fascinating aspects, 
the “means of visualization,” in a chapter on imagery, and the “values of 
the French and Portuguese languages as reflected in logic and affec- 
tivity.” Most interesting are the pages dealing with the expressivity of 
the Portuguese diminutive desinences (95-97) and with Vieira’s preference 
for the pithy personal infinitive construction (108-113). 

One is, however, led to the paradox that Vieira expressed a “visual 
state of being” (49) with dynamic affectivity (113), whereas Bossuet had 
to use a static language to create the impression of man’s “becoming.” 
A German distinction between Sein and Werden must have blinded Miss 
Gotaas. Are not both orators dynamic since both strive after drama and 
emotion? To be sure, as she points out so well, their dynamic force is 
of a different kind; while Bossuet conceives man’s history as a progressive 
march toward a higher destiny, Vieira, medieval in his theology, conceives 
it as an eternally closed circle (see p. 65, n. 107, for quotations). It is 
easy to see the fantastic side in Vieira’s thought and the belated form of 
his often shallow conceptual effects. With the absolutism of an en- 
thusiast, whose hero is Bossuet, Miss Gotaas goes to extremes. She tells 
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us that Vieira’s vocabulary “does not in any way reflect the scientific 
spirit which prevailed in northern ‘Romania’.” Yet, her own quotations 
show us a Vieira employing the terminology of physies (p. 42, n. 74), 
of mathematics (p. 47), or of meteorology (p. 107). 

The graphic presentation of the dissertation leaves two things to be 
desired: the annoying blank spaces on many pages provided with notes 
should be filled and the many misprints in the French, German, and Por- 
tuguese quotations should be corrected. On the other hand, there is a 
suitable bibliography of books that have obviously been consulted and 
an index of authors and ideas. 


GERALD M. Moser 
Pennsylvania State University 
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